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INTRODUCTLON 




/.This paper describes^ the rationale and nature of a theory of 
communicative competence. Bertrand Russell, always a proponent of a 
strictly referentiqi' theory of meaning', would no doubt be greatly 
troubled by the phrase "a theory of communicative competence." 
According to Russel^ (1919) , the phrases "a stone that turns lead to 
gold" or "a unicorn" are ^'meaningless ; they have no reference. 
Simrfc?Iarly, a theoFy"'"6f' Communicative, competence is, in a sense, a / 

theoretical unicorn; such a theory does not exist. /' 

\ , 

Nevertheless, and dbspite the honored soectre of Mr. Russell; this 
mooograph persists in keeping to its chosen subject. l^ile it is true 
that there are ' currently no theories of communicative competence 
satisfyl'ng the definitional constraints that; will be presented further 
on, a lively literature about the construct has arisen in, recent years. 
The notion of communicative competence has surfaced rather casually 
in such seemingly 'diverse contexts as a summary of research in written 
composition (Giannasi, 1976) and '"a book review in tfie Quarterly Journal 
of Speech (Williams, 1976). The Speech Communication Association has 
sponsored'" a related study of children's communication competencies 
(Allen & Brown, 1976) and the term "communicative competence" has 
appeared in a slew of recent articles and dissertations, or. at least in 
their titles. Moreover, the notion of com-municat ive competence is 
intimately bound up with the 'concept of a rule-governed perspective on 
communication," which has received prominent attention lately (Qushnian, 
1975; Sanders, 1973) . ^ ■ - . ... 



Surely! some common coiicoptiia 1. throncl unites most of Lhl.s body of 

literature. Yet the concept oi* conununicat i 'competence is rarely 

explicated in a very specific manner and thus remains elusive. The 

goal of this paper* is to describe the outline that'^such a theory would 

take if formalized.*^ The paper will ar^ue for a view of conuiiunicri t ive 

competence as a -postulated set of abstract cognitive, operations wliich 

serve to generate mental repre sen tat ions of the social world . Tliese 

representations, in turn, are postulated as underlying the ability to 

f- * * ' 

use symbols in a- contextually appropriate fashion. . . ^ - 

What this paper will not do is to construct an actual theory of 

communicative competence. It will not develop a notatlonal system nor 

... ■■ ■ n 

construct formal theo^ms a^ propositions as would a tru ly - theore t ical 
exposition. Rather, the aini of this paper is restricted to the more 
^ feasible, albeit abstract, goal of discussing the assumptions upon 
which a theory of communicative competence might be bu -It. In tliis 
sense, the e>Cplicat:ion which follows is metatheoretical ; .it seeks to 
develop a model of a theory. No doubt the appearance of a well 
developed grammar of some specific communicative act would aid greatly 
our understanding of communicative competence.^ But such a theory would 
be j,«remature without the ■ prerequisite conceptual framework justifying 
and explaining its rationale. . This essay is an attempt to provide just 
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thar framework. 

In addition to the goal of clarifying metatheoretical assumptions, 
this monograph will serve as a compendium of literature bearing on the 
concept of communicative competence. Currently, there is no single ... 
source which performs this function. The essay catalogues major works 



I 

Ik 



jl.once Jis 



dealing explicitly with comnuinlealivLi compo Lonce Jis wu 11 as cll^icusse.s 
a number of approaclias, wh i.cli aro conslstonl: wii:h the coiiuiumicatlvc 
compoCcnco,j)erspec tive . Thus, this paper * s ..breatlth is partially a 
result of its tinjctiqn. as a review. 

In order to achieve these ^uals, nV|iirorLal is drawn from it number 
6f related areas. Th.e first section concerns the basic de f in L ti'onal 
Lssul-s entailt'd in characterizing competence theories generally. 'The 
basic epistcmological and me thodologiccil assumptions that may be said 
to constitute the competence paradigm will be identified: Attention 
is i;iven to tlie issue of explanation in competence tneories. 

Hcginning with Chapter Two, the emphasis moves from com]:)etence 
ex^planations of cognition generally to explanations more particular to 
the social cognitdons underlying communication. Thi^chapter reviews 
current 1 iteratu Je claiming allegiance to a communicative competeri»ce * * 
perspexr^t ive . Employing the metatheoretical ^assumptions of the competence 
paradigm. Works on communicative competence are examined^'ror^ the rigcr 
with which they adhere to the more general framework. The conclusiun 
warranted by- this literature review is that the' general trend in 
conceptualizing communicative competence violates the essential 
■mentalistic principles of- the. competence "^perspective . ,,7 

In an attempt to demonstrate the ft^jsi bi'^lity of a mentalistic 



ap^Sroa'ch to communicative competence, Ch^ipters Thr^e , Four, and Five 
cite evidence amenable to a rigorous competence analysis from several 
disciplines related to communication studies. Chapter Three discusses 
observations organized under . the rubrics of sociolinguistics^ and ^he 
ethnography of speaking. Chap tor Four is concerned with the interaction 

\ . ^ . . . 



of pra^;nu-it: Ic presuppos i n [onii; with ['onnal syutacL i-C..^t:heory as well as 

with thai: hrancii of sonuint:icy kiKA>;n as speech act theory.. The subject 

of Chapter Four is cognitive dovo/Lopmen tal psycholo};y as Qxp I I'ca tod by 

the Piaj^etian scliool. . . ' . 

The final sect Lou of th-^^ monograph attempts to consolidate the 

more fractured discussions^ 'that have preceded it. Ir will present a 

»• ■ ■■ * 

more coherent picture of the c:omPonents of a theory of communicative \ 

competence vand charac ter. iJ^^^e ^he types of terms and opera t ions tha t such 

^ . " . ■ . /. ", ,' 

a theory VN/iS^uld require. HoW^^Ver, the palmer stoj^ short of^ actually 

• ■ ■ . ■ ' / 

specifying some testable the^^^'y . The reader yight not expect, nor fep.r 

more than a set of metat lieor^tical statements^ about communicative 

competence. If this ^/work carries communication theory but one step 

closer toward a theory o f . cdi^iutunicative competence, then it will have 

served its intended /purp'^^o . 



CllAPTKR I 



, T^IK COMPrrKNCr. PArAOTCM . ; 

Tho notion ol" conipoLcMiSo ;i ir? prone Lo vnryln^ usages iL^.-ullnj?. to 
some confusion/ about what a competence theory is, or ought to be • • 
(Campbell. & Wales, 1970). Ordinary language usage ol: "competent" 
yields at least two sev\ses. "»To say 

(1) Namath is oae competent quarterback and is worth every 
^cent he's getting 

is to attest that Namath has mastery of the art of quar terbacking and 
regularly displays this proficiency in the appropriate setting. But 
to^.. state 

(2) Namath Is compejient to be a quarterback, it*s just Lhat 
he chases women too much ' 

is tc distinguish competence from actual performance and to. associate 
it, instead, with potential perfornjance or capability. In addition, 

the second . usage doas not necessarily carry the suggestion of unpsual 

' ■ * ■ . o 

skill as. does the firsL, but rather connotes just that degree of ability 
necessary to satisfy minimal criteria for quar terbacking . Similarly, 
to be declared competent to stand trial is tQ.be certified as at least 
minimally capable of exero.ising judgment, whether or not judgment has, 
in fact, been exercised. •* ■ ^ .. 



Tn accord with Lho fli'sl sein^t^, a ihoory oL' compcitonca (s a theory 
of excollonco aiui is at least TTrfontly prescriptive sii\r.e it must 

include, evaluatiou i)rocecluros ior> ranking one periorinance better than 

\ .\ 

'v^another. In the second sense, a theory ^f. competence is a theory of 

potential • performance, how a person might be capable of performing 
• »' 

I . . ^ - 

some set ol behaviors it only debi I i ta c ing and logically extraneous 

factors coi'.ld be removed, Wlrile behavioral , sc.ientists frequently 

implic itly or exp lie itly associate competence theori4:^s with "mastery" 

^(Connolly & Brui'ier, 1974) or with idealijied per f ormance (Winterowd , 1975) 

competence theories have })een most clearly developed in a more restricted 

sense, only partially linked with these ordinary language conceptions. 

The: paradigmatic (perhaps the sole) model of-^'a competence tlieory 

in the social sciences is .thnc of generative-transformation linguistics 

(ehom"sky 1965) According to this theory, linguistic competence is 

the tacit knowledge which an ideal speaker/hearer must possess in order 

to account for intuitive Judgments of sentences* grammaticality , 

synonymy, etc. as well as to account for the production and comprehension 

of novel sentence:^. 

The nation of. linguistic competence .was a revolutionary innovation 

since.it concradicted well established -i:>ositivist and behavioriSt 

• _ ■ \ • 

assumptions such as empiricism and probabilistic-causal explanation. 

As an ideal-type theory (Weber 1969) , linguistic competence has no 

exact correlate in the world of real human behavior or cognition. It 

is certain ly^^npt... ame.i^^ 

contradiction to mainstream tene t s , " pos tula't ion of linguistic 

competence weakens the dependency of verbal behavior on anteced^^nt 



events (Chomsky, 1959), a tlopundoncy wliir.li Is ci-itlt^al. for clas^^lca^ 
modes of ' causa l-psyt:ho I i ca I oxp lanat I()ti,, tliat is, coiul i t I.on|iij^, 
tiioory (Sanders .S. Martin, 1975;. Toulniin, 197A); Rather, lluMiii^'ti^ 
competence admitji the existence of a' finite set of general ru I cs*" wli i eli 
accounts for an lul'^^lte set of unprecedentetl beluiviors, not under 
direct or Indirect stimulus control, \, 

\ ■ . •* • 

Al tliough competence^, theory was f irs t estal^llished and articulated 
in tlie realm of liuRuistics, tlie paradigm is, in principle, suitable 
for theory. con:^truct iiln in all areas dealing with coirpleix cognitive 
systems (Chom'sky, 1972 ; Koddr, Jenkins & Sapprta, 1967; Miller 

Chomsky, i963) . Recently, Pyl.yshyn (1970, '1972 , 1973) and Sanders and 

, • - . ... , 

, , \' 

Martin (1975), as well as others, have begun to elucidate the general 

characteristics or metatlieory entailed in the competence paradigm."^ 

Competence theories deal with the epistemic' problems of human 

information .processing as distinguished from questions of how cognitive 

activities are executed. That is, conpetence theories are theories of- 

e * * * 

the structures by which the world is mentally represented. According 

to Pylyshyn, a competence theory- is ■ ' 

. . , . committed to the belief that underlying 
observed behavior is a more perfect mathema tical 
structure. Indeed, its concern is not with' . ■ 

behavior per se, but rather with how information ^ 
about the world is represented in a person's mind 
which makes it possible ,for him to perform the 
way he does or the way he could perform under a 
variety of circumstances. • (1972, p. 548) 

The goal of competence theories, then) is not primarily the prediction 

and control of behavior. These functions* can be better performed by 

essentially "atheoretic** models .associating stimuli with responses 

.. (Luce,-. 1-970) , The -classical- - precf ic t ion -and control paradigm~exprains' 



the occ,:arroncc of events by .t'^bHervLiifv the probab ! L'l ty wit!li which :\ 
subsequent ovoiit loLlows'a partlculaf autocedent. .The computonce 
parad Ifjn^.t^rn the other luuul, docs not sook to oxplaln uvo.nts at all. 
RiVthor, Its goal Ls to yuKplaln" tlie extstouce of co}»nitivc entities 



iUiij^tCy 197A; Sanders &"Martln» 1075). 

In'order to achieve this end / '^ompetenci theories depend licavily 

A- 

on intuitions of capable performers as data. Intuitions are relied 
upon because they permit the investigatoL to p^o beyond the surface 
structure of "manifest phenumena and inquire about the deep structures 
o^f cognitive ' systems . Informants may be ques^tions about their senses 
of relatedness of constituents, about well-formedness or d^^'^d.ance in 
behavioral sequences, or about appropriateness of behav^^s in contexts. 
Obviously the important methodological questions fac/ng competence 
teseu^chers are tliose concerning how intuitioas radight bt^st be elicited, 
how competence can be inferred from what is unavoidably performance * 
data. Currently, considerable controversy surrounds these questions 
(Labov, 1971, p. 191-200). Despite methodological dilemnas, it should 

be no.ted that intuitions ,, in principle, have the status of completeT.y 

/ ■ • 
abjective and proper data (Kripke, 1972). 

From intuitive judgments, rules are inferred. A rule is a means 

of representing procedures by which whole concepts are constructed of 

their parts. The constructive aspect of competence has important 

ramifications for claims about the nature of information processing. 

Were each sensory stimulus type associated in a one-to-one correspondence 

with a mental construct, /rules would not be an appropriate way to 

represent cognitibn. However, the associati.onistlc promise is untenable 



\ ■ • ^ 

in ll.y»ht of ryVlalii fai!Ls about Lht» mind. FlrMl,,tlu» human mind han 
finl'tiu caij/lL' i t io.s, yet; l^^ i^apahlo of proc.i»s;; I n}» an influIU' nuiulu.M* of 

sLlmulu'M typ^*^;. This (M'oaLlvIty, already utUod wiLh roy.ptuM 1 

/ ' ' /J 

J.;hU'.^»«U^S periaiuM to all non--roLe e.(uu.:(?pls. For stimulus types X and 

Y, there I.s a novel .stimulus typ<^ Z sueh that Z Is eou.^i I 1 1 ij^ t'<l |b f^ 

some e.uueaLenar ion of X and \ . By recursively varylny:, the values o i; 

tihe Ler'us, iL can he seen Lhai, in principle, an infU;lt:e number of 

novel sl:LmulL, all sys tiem I ca 1 ly rel.atied, exi.st:. At: ^the t;ame time, 

if a pers')n c ui compretiend X and V, it surely follows that any Z Ls 

comprehensible simjvly by knowing a conca t:ena t ion operat:ion. A person 

need not represent every separately. To do so would soon dep],»f^'tc' 

human [)rocessiug mechanisms except for thp shortest of lists ^CMiller & 

Choinskv, 1963). On the jtner hand, it is quite within tih^/'parame ters 

/ 

of mental resources to learn a relatively small number^of operations 
and a short list of terms which may be combined in afi^infinite variety 
of sequences. 

/ 

Typically, such postulated cognitive ruiti^s are expressed formally. 
That i.s, notation in competence theories ;:l3n forms to that of some 
mathematical system like algebra or s\j^fibolic logic (Luce, 1970). 
However, notation may also tcxke^t\yg[ form of taxonomies, feature analyses 
gram^nars or certain heuristi,c>^ (Grimshaw, 1974). The function of . 
formalization is to ceveal structural relations and to aid in the 
detection o f^ deduct ive error (Nagel & Ne\>nnan , 1964).-- In addition, 

/■■ 

abstract terms facilit.;jta the expression of generalizations. 

/ ■ ■ . 

Me tatheoret ical stat,ements allow the interpretation of formalisms into 
terms more approximate to the real world phenomena being studied. It 



is as formal systems that competence theories qualify as mathematical 
models (Brodbectc, 1969 )^ ' -* 

Formal rules are generalizations about the'operations by which 
concepts are constructed". fkcursive rules are of the type. ^ 

■ ^^..-a— >ba ..-^ 

and generate expressions ^ike 

ba ^. • * - " - 

-^•■> • bba ■ 

' " ■ . -r.; . bbba 

througlr repeated applications. Such rules are necessary in order to 

account for the creative aspect of information processing, A subclass 

of recursive ' rules are of the form /. 

a — ^ba9 ^ 

and 'generate expressions like 

■ ' ■ • bac 
■ X bbacc 
^ ^ ' bbbaccc 

as the rule is re-a^plied. These'xules account for discontinuous and 

n(^^ed dependencies^ In^ th^! • second string produced by the nesting rule 
^ ^ ^- - 

above^ for -example, the initial and f inal . terms are related to each 

■ # ■ ■' ^ 

other more closely than they are to their contiguous terms. Similarly 

the three middle terms constitute a hierarchical unit in which the 

► : . 

initial and final terms^ do' not -particip^^te . These structural relations, . 
which are not apTparerit by simply observing the manifest sequence, can 
equivalently be represented libelled bracketing ■ 
— - " .[ob[^bac]c] 



or by a tree diagram: 




Generalizations about discontinuo.us*'^nd nested dependencies like 
those represented above cannot be captured by probabilistic left-to- 
right models in which subsequent terms are generated oh the basis of 
previous terms (Miller & Chomsky, 1963). Structures containing 
discontinuous dependencies abound in natural language. For example: 

(3) The quarterback who I previously , pronounced competent 
-^s not. ^ ■ ■ ^ 



However, , such tiest-ed- pat terns are also ptevalent in all Complex ^ y 
behavior. Let us for example, hypothesize an ideal giver of formal 
balls. The ball-giver offers the intuition that balls are comprised -pf 
two major constituents: dancing and consuming. Upon further 



reflection, the informant reveals •. that dancing is composed of dyadic 
rhythmic motion (drm) obligatorily and consuming ind chatting optionally 
(^Tr5amllfrg~Qons^ists of eating and drinking obligatorily and chatting 



optiortally. In formal notation, 

(1) ball — ^ dancing- + consuming 

(2) dancing-^ drm + (consuming) ■ + (chatting) + (dancing), 

(3) consuming -A eating + drinking + (cha'fcting) (consuming)"^ ^ 
The informer might recognize further regularities, such as selectional 



restrictions on certain kinds of eating, when dancing'is the dominant 
mode. Nevertheless, these raids represent the general structural 
pattern of the concept of^'ball". Rules (2) and (3X incorporate 



recursivity allowing in principle balls unbounded in lengCh.. Consuming 
^may be nested in the midst of dancing behavior. While eating hors 

d'oeurves might^bear surfac e resemblanca.-tQ-eatiii^--^-e^4c-— OB-r^ba-l-l-= 

-giver** s rules permit the recognition of one as par t of a dancing 
sequence and the other as part of the main course. Given khis set of 
rules we can recognize different styles of balls (*'More eatin' than 
dancin'", etc.); but of an infinite number of different sequences, we 
could unambiguously select conforming balls from non-balls. 

Though we would be. hard pressed to justify sustained interest in 
the substance of this example, it does serve to illustrate that all 
cognized phenomena can be formally represented by a list of components ' 
and their allowable' relations . ■ The example presents only one possible 
represei^tat ion In general, ati unlimited number- of formal systems may 
adequately describe a competence (Cliomsky, 1965). Th^ procedures for 
evaluating the'-more optimal system among competitors utilize aesthetic 
c riteria like parsimon y, simplicity, and elegance as ' defined . internally 
^n formal features. Thus, within the context of competence theories, 
an essential criterion for adequacy is not isomorphism with real • 
psychological processes. 

The related issue of psychological reality is a ■ complex and 

0 

frequently misunderstood one. Competence theories ' are descriptions of 
idealized knowledge which is postulated as underlying the ability to 
execute cognitive routj,ne_Sj^ A competence theory cannot claim to map 
actual information processing strategies. "Such a mapping is, in the 
realm of pei?.f ormance or process theories. In fact, as ideal-type 
constructs, competi^nce theories purposefully ignore the effects of many 



psychological process var iables^^in order to lay bare underlying 
structural relations. This appro^*i^h,■ while limiting direct practical 

-ap^ie^ire^-mii — 3rs-ntoir-tm~TmpTT2TrGdeni%-d iiitiLhod,'fDT~inocl^l~'^uiiding 'in tlie 
social sciences (Brodbeck, 1969; Weber,- 1969)^. 

In any event, there Is nb a priori reason to suspect the existence 
of exact correspondence between any" given ruXe system and psychological 
process. Indeed, empirical confirmation of a strong correspondence 
hypothesis is quite unlikely (VanderOees t , et al,, 1973). Nor is there 
a.Vy reason to assume, as many psycholinguistic models seem to (Slob.in, 

-1971; Chomsky, 1965), that a competence^ tlteory may function as an 

intact component a performance mec.hanism, with other psychological 

factors simply .imposing , error arid processing constraints ort the output 

of the r-Jles . ' c 

Nevertheless, the formulation of competence is essential and 

prerequisite to the conr ' ' action af an adequate performance theory. 

Pylyshyn states that ;■: ■ , ' ' ^ ■ ^ 

. . . the development of a more, general theory of • 
cognition should proceed by attempting to account for j 
the. structure which is the output of a competence j 
''^r theory, together ■ with other kinds of psychological . I 

■ eviden.ce.. ,. . . Thus, the major contribution . o f the / 
competence theory is the isolation of an important 
class of.V non-behavioral evidence to be considered by 
a broader theory of cognition. (1973, p. 46) 

That is, a. competence theory provides necessary (but' not sufficient) 

conditions for the construction of a theory of psychological process. 

The competence formulation provides the basic struQt.uraU constraints 

to' VN^hich the performance . theory must conform. In addition, rules 

specify systemic variables and therefore provide heuristic direction 

for process research.. 



■ ■ . 14 

. This characterization of competence theories adheres --^to a rather 
rigorous position. Frequently investigators working in the competence _ 
paradigjn utilize concepts which seem to contradict basic-- premises of. 
their framework. Two^j^such concepts are found in literature related to 
communicative competence and deserve clarification here. 

Sociolinguis.ts (Bickerton, 1972; Labov, 1969) and languaige 
development researchers (Chomsky,- 1969; Menyuk, 1969) often make 
reference to individuals/ or groups ^ compe tences . Such references are 
problematical because they imbue competence, which is- a piostulated 
formal system, with a locus in human beings. This, in turn, implies 



a n b n 1 61 og i c a 1 s t a t ii s s im i 1 ar to psycho 16 g"i c aT" r e a 1 i t y . ; S t r i c 1 1 y 
speaking,' individuals do r\6t have competence. However, the hetero- 
geneity of- b.e.havior nece^ssitates some means of €?xpressing the fact that 
people do cognitively .Structure events dif Jerehtrly . Mentions of 

indiyiduals' and gro^^s ' competences aXe^ best viewed as ref lecting 

• / / . ^ ■ . ' ' ■ 

variation in systentic distril)ution, rot as implicit ontological claims. 

/ ■ / ■ ■ ' 

Recent', controvertjles in .li^nguistics concerning ■ appeal to dialect /and 

\ , i\ \ /■ . '■ ' 

idialecL a?) justification fc5r judgments about unclear cases (Coleman, 

1973; Labpv," a^^7^2) are related to the problem of individuals' compe te'nces , 

l^ere members of a language community disagx.ee oh judgments of 

gramma tica lit y-, the task of writing a grammar of a language is 

complicated^. Proposal's for dealing with .the problem indicate that 

heterogeneity is not debilitating for the competence? paradigm 

(Bickerton, 1973; Eraser , 1972) . ' \ ' 



7 



^ A secona ^-^ncept that requires explication is that of rule- ' 
governed beh^ior . ( Ervin-Tripp / 1972; Jiawes, 1973; Searle, 1969; 
Siobin, 1971). Competence theories are not about behavior at . all, 
but rat'((er pertain to the cognitive structure undetlying behavior. 

Rules are . mathematical models of mental representations-' Within the . 

• ■ ■ fc ■ • ' ' . 

competence paradigm one would not wish to claim that rules govern 

behavior in any direct way. Rather, the notion of rule-governed 

behavior relates to the fact that people behave a^s i_f they were 

confdrmthg to rules (Hayek, 1967). That is, behavior reveals pattern 

and systematic dependency between variables . In add it ion , par ticip ants 



intuitively perceive systemic organization. Siobin (1971) asserts \ 
that rule-governed behavior is , indicated by (1) regularities in \ 
behavior, (2) extensions of regularities to new instatjces, i.e., 
creativity, (3) , detection and correction .of deviations, and (4) a sens? 
' of well-formedness of sequences. Note that a person need not be aware 
oT a rule, or consciously employ a rule in guiding his or her behavic.:,. 
thougji the clearest cases of rule-governed 'behavior do include these 
qualities^ (Harre', 1974) . Rules are methodological arti^facts of the C.""^ " 

• ._cam p eJ^ance -pa^rad i gm— artd— trhn— c one e p t ot rul e"- g o ver n e d" ire havror "Oug hir- ~ 

to be understood in this technical' sense. j 

In sum, / the compe tence perspect-ive provides a set of assumptions 

• . •* > . • o , ^ . ; _ 

which, while, not directly concerned with behavior, either manifest , or ' 
potfential, are' useful for studying structured mental representations 
which are postulated to underlie the actual production . and comprehension 
of performances. 'Theory construction employs a . me tHodology which 
focuses on fnformants' Intuitions of constituents relatedness and the 



well-formedness "of sequencesT' The structure of cogni t'ive~represe"htation 
.is described in rule formulations. These statements emphasize the 
creativity with which individuals produce and comprehend novel instances 
o,f behavior. They also, recount patterning among units as perceived by 
individuals, which may be only indirectly derived from manifest surface 
structure patterns; Competence theories are not accounts of. ^cognitive 
or behavioral processes, nar of individuals. Competence theories are, 
in short, no more and no less than generalizations about thie cognitive 
system by which knowledge of the world is abstracted and structured. 



CURRENT UTERAXUR^^^^^^^ COMMbNIcVlVE COMPETENCE 

Accepting the cdgnitivist tenets of the competenca perspective, 
J-t is clear liiiat a theory 'of communicative competence would not be a 
theory of . communication at all, where communication i^ construed as _ 
interactive behavior. Instead, such a theory would be an idealization 



of knowledge postulated as underlying the ability '. tro c omnnjjYl^eaire-;^''^h'^ 
goal of a theory of communicative competence would he to reveal 
structural relations-among elements which constitute njental representa- 

^tionsro"f the social world. It is in this light that wevunder take to 
examine the current literature on communicative competence. The 
criterion applied to select works for review here'is that the tern;^ 
"competence" or "rule" have been used with reference to communication. 
A number of communication, theorists have wbrked^independently 

Vith the notion of rule-governed behavior (Cushman & Whiting, 1971;7^ ^ 
Hawes, 1973; Hayek,; 1967) . Also, the term "communicative competence" 
linked , ^however vaguely, with a structu^ralist paradigm appeared as^.^arly 



as: 1967 (Slobi-n,- 1967) . However , it is apparent that -the seed pf a 

.... ■ 

concerted, movement toward a competence paradigm for communication 
studies was planted by Dell Hymes^ widely circulated manuscript,. "On 
Communicative Cpitipetence", eventually published in 1971. 
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The position Hymes* advocates stems from his consideration of 

stylistic diversity as *the cardinal linguistic., fact . He attacks 

\ ' ■ •■ . 

generative grammar's ideal- tyP^ assamptions of homogeneous speech 

communities and linguistic^ a^ aiitonomous f rom: socio-cultural facfrbrs, 

decrying the relegation of th^^se variables to what lie ^d e s crri2g^^ ' 

the \Meva of tnei^e perfo^pmance-^CHymes , 1971, p. 5). 

.To supplant the grammar-i'^ns ' notion of competence, Hymes stresses 

che systema ticity ^0;f" languf'^ge Jise and claims that ' . ^ ... 

• • ■' ■ . • . ' 

Wp-"^fia^ve to accouf^t for the fact that a normal child 
^/^cquires knowledge sentences, not only as 
y'^'^^ grammatical, but as appropriate. A child 

.acquires a reper^oi^^ of speech actsi is able to 
takV par^^^^ in speech sct:3 and to evalualie the 
speech acts of other's. This is a competence 
wh'ich ds integral . with attitudes and values ■ . 
concerning langu^^ge ^ith other, codes of *^ . . ' ' 

cr '.muhication, Att^njiion to the social 
dimension of language is thus not . restricted 
to the subtracti\^e effects of social factors. ' , 
The engagement of language in social life has^ > , 
a positive, productive aspect . (1971, p. ].0) 
. ■ / ' . 

In elaborating this pOs j tion , Hymes contends that a full account 

of competence for use would ir^clude descriptions of formal possibilities 

(including grammaticality ) , psychological and cultural feasibility, 

cont extual appropr iatenes s;_ a^i.^ probability a^t.M-|LL-Pc^rreh_C-es - of 

utterances. Quite explicitly, communicative competency., according to 

Hymes, is "not merely , . . systemic potential, superorganic proper ty 

of community, or, indeed, i^rr^levant. in any other way" (1973, p. 324). 

Individual diffei;ences ip. competence are .attributed to differential 

"knowledge ^ Cpresum^fely of c^^im^-'^ica tion rules) and differential ability 

for use (including motivation).,? Ultimately, ilymes * position distills . 

into a definition of communrs^^-^^^ competence "as the most general term. 

for the speaking and hearing capabdHties of a pe^rson" <1971> P- 16). 



Now, Hymeif intends that the outcome, of his proposi:ls be .that"'-"the 
methodological spirit of generative grammar can be ex'.ended to the 
whole sphere of abilities manifest in speech" (1971, p. 11). - And to.. 
be sure, his action of communicative conipe*:ence does point toward the 
search for patterning and creativity. In addition, this formulation 
does seem to presume some manner of structured cognit^ive representations 
of communicative factors. But more significantly , this approach to 
communitiative competence violates several- critical assumptions of the 
competence perspectiv.^ . The Hymes ' conception obscures the distinction 
between competence and performance.' Competence becomes a. directly 
observable property of individuals. ...The mathematical and ideal- type 
features of competence m^tatheory are discarded, thus mitigating against' 
the use of rigorous formalism. In contrast to the mentalistic emphasis 
of the general competence orientation, Hymes * conception of communicative 
competence is distinctly behavioral in flavor,. In the final analysis, 
it is not clear 'Kow' this type dj^ communicatio'n -theory is fundamentally 
distinguished from any other. 

The maj.ority of. scholars following Hymes^_ Lea<LJiave— s.imi-lc rly 
a d o p t e d • s . n o . 1. 1 o n o f c omiti uh i da' t ive competence which fails to adhere to 
some essential aspects of competence metatheory. Writing on the 
subject of syntactic development for example, researchers like — 
Campbell and Wales (1970.) , van der Geest, et al . (1973),, and Garvey - 
(1975) employ a concept of communicative competence simply to indicate 
that children's utterances cannot be adequately studied as isolated 
sentences. Rather, underlying deep^ structure can be deduced only if 
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the utterance's functions as revealed by context are taken into 
consideration-. In this, usage, the idea of communicative compete^hce is 
consistent with the more broadly he^d tT;end in language acquisition 
research pioneered by the functional approach by Lois Bloom (1970) . 
However, none of these researchers has attempted to integrate functional 
or contextual factors into formal theories of language. 

I*n;a related area of investigation, functional language 
development, the concepx of communicative competence is -used to denote 
any extra-grammatical aspect of linguistic skill. These abilities 
include the selection of context-appropriate styles both within and 
between dialects (Ervin-Tripp , -1971 : Hopper, 1971), the faculty of 
/identifying speakers* social identities (Edelsky, 1974), the ability to 
respond^ appropriately to questions (Riccilo, 1974), the use b£ contextual 
cues to disambiguate questions from requests ^(Westrrn, 1974), the 
capacity to execute persuasive strategies (Rodnick and Wood,' 1973), 

5 • . . 

\ ... 

adaptation of referential messages in recognition of the informational 
needs of listeners (Johnson, 'T975 ; Krauss & Glucksberg, 1^69) , and 
the general ability to establish relationships with others (Folger, 
• 1974). In the literature on second language acquisition communicative 

competence has gained some currency as an equivalent tc5 the ability to' 

<^ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

engage in spontar\eous cc^versation (Rivers , 1972) and to afvoid faux pas 

when using idiomatic expressions (Paulston , 19 

Since the movement to adu^t-like (or native-like) '^communication 
" ■ , ♦ \ 

skills is a progression toi^ard'more effective communication,, the ^ 
'literature on func tiona.l. language- envelopment tends to link competence 
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with "mastery" (Wopd, 1976 y -p. 256) or proficiency (Allen A.Brgwnj 

1976). Clearly this qualitative orientation toward performances 
bears little relation to the cognitive competence peri?per tive . On 
the other hand , tlie concorn with effectiveness does resemble the 
distinctly independent construct of interpersonal competence dpveloped 
by 'sociologists. Interpersonal competence is ''the ability to mar&pulat 
others* responses" (Weinstein, 1969) and is bound up .with socially 
adaptiveness, the ability to thrive in - sacl^l'-eTivironmerits . Without 
doubt, interpersonal coiupctcvice is a subj ett /worthy ^ of exploration,. 
especially from a development-i.1 viewpoint. However, much valuable 
tlieoretical insight'.^is lost if a competence^perspective on .communication 
is contustiu voj-^th skill at strategic interactipn. ' ^ 

Ye t a third category of investigations derives from the ' 

concerted interest of students', of communicative competence irn classroom 

--1 

speech using behavj^or^ of Jminoi^ity- cultur'e'^'children. Thus', Philips 
(1.970, 1972) and John (1970) describe the social ^norms of , certain ■ 
American Indians that result in .desultqry performances in structured 



classrooms. Similarly, Caz.den (1970) and Bauman (1972), warn educators 
not to'confuse the "true" communicative competence of black students 
with the typically reluctant a;id ^abbreviated recitations directed., 
^toward public school teachers,. These concerns lead to "a call for 
measures *of verbal performance' which capitalize on social contexts and 
function's for speaking as defined by the students * cultures . In this • 
sense , ' compe tence is viewed \n a mannier consistent *with. that* of 

educational measurement theorists who frequently link the term 

^ ■ • .. 

"competence'' with maximal (as opposed to -typical) per formance testing 
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(Glaser & Nitko, 1971). The distinction highlighted here is that of 
ability versus actual performance , under less than optimal conditions. 
Again, tnis is certairily^an issue of great concern. But it is also an 
issue greatly removed from the realm of the cognitive competence* 
perspective..' y^'" \ ' 

.Taking as criterial the general assumptions of competence metatheory 
outlined in Chapter One, all of these works claiming to investigate - 

communicative competence, are surely in the spirit of coTinetence studied. 

■ ' ^ • • ' ■ ' . 

For example, Cazden-'s (1970) definition of communicative comnetenjee as 

"how the child perceives anjd categorizes the social situations' of the 

world and differentiates his' ways of speaking accordirigly"-^ (p. 84) "is 

right-headed with respect -to the aims of the .competence perspective,,, 

In a compa£aVLe_Vjeijx,--^^ (1973) do refer to "an under- 

lying set' of rules, determined by. Culture and^^situation , affecting 

language, choices in., interpei ^onal communication events" (p. 115), In 

practice, howeVet-, this body of literature invokes probabilistic norms 

/ 0 ■' ^ . ■ ' ■ ^ • 

and behavioral factors, rather than' enabling rules, in operationalizlng 
and'-exp-lieat-i-ng --the.sii_concept To this extent, they deviate from 
rigorous competence metathepretical assumptions. . ' 

■ . ■ ■ / ■■■■„'■ 

Now it may be th'^t^hese comments concerning the "deviance" of 



current notions of cpmmuni'cative compe'tence turn simply on appoint 
concerning differ^'n^t readings of the term "competence"'. If this is 
so, theri ther^ is no warrant to expect conformance to the cognitive 
compe tence^per spec tive However , gitren the development sand rationale 
of the concept ofpllowing Hymes (1971), this does not appear- to be the 
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case.. Rather, it is apparent that scholars in the field of communicative 
competen-ce. have by design placed their work in a frameworlc which is 
pr9foundly influenced by theories of linguistic competence. 

In -addition , if this "deyiauce" .has no consequence for the output 
of studies of communicative'^competencaj^'then these comments may be 
dismissed as terminological nit-picking, ' Once again, however, it is 
apparent that the lack of adherence to competence principles is not a 
vacuous^ issue. An example, selected not for its shoddiness "bu t rather 
for its^impo^rt, may serve to illustrate the consequences of adopting 



a less than rigorous posture toward the concept'; of competence, * 
' • / ' 

Susan Philips'- excellent accounts of the communicative habits of 

Warm Sj^rings Indian children are explicitly phrased in terms of *^rules 

for appropriate speech usage (Philips, 1970) jand communicative* 

competence (Philips, 1972), ^he reports concentrate on cataloguing 

conditions under which children's verbal participation was obi^.er.ved, " 

and those under which it was not. These conditions . are related to 

socialization patterns by which children acquire' the mediating traits 

of self-reliance, self-determination, and a dynamic fluidity in assuming 

leader /audience/par ticipant roles , Generalized to the public school 

classroom, t^ese qualities , result in depressed verbal performances. 

Philips*- observations, astute as they are, lack any reference to . 

underlying mental constructs which must be postulated - in order to 

ac6ount for her data, In^-terms of a performance model, these underlying 

rules would assign structural descriptions to s^ocial contexts in order 

to detiermine if the features of a current situation conform to those - 
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which 'are criteria! in order for a context to count as one. in which 
speaking is appropriate. Of course, the explanatory richness of the 
performance model is function of the degree to which the postulated, 
internalized rules have been explicated in a* comprehensive manner. As 
Schne^ider (1975) argues, although a re'searcfier may claim allegiance to 
a rule- governed perspective, he or she i^ 'operating in a "classical 
paradigm" if the. ultimate goal of the investigation is something othdr 
than the illumination of underlying cognitive categories and operations. 
Such is the case with Philips' work. The consequence of her failure to 
conform to the goals of competence metatheory, rigidly conceived from 
a cognitivist point of view^ is that ' the resirlting :performance model " 
fails to attain a depth ^nd richness o.f explanation which, certainly 
seems a desirable .attribute. 

Despite the range of emphases, and theoretical rigor described 
above, several generalizations may be ^made about the common core of 
the cpramunicative competency school as it is cunrently envisioned. 
Adherence to. the ' communicative competence perspective is motivated, by 
the belief that the concept of liriguistic competence is tod narrow a 
concept, failing to encompass essential ' facts about language use. The 
touchstones of conmiunicative competence formulations include the 
principle that- inyariance in underlying language structure,- is coupled 
with wide variation in language use (Gumperz, 1971), Language is 
viewed as primarily a functional instrument that operates in social 
contexts. And on the basis of these contexts and functions, speakers 
adapt their utterances by selecting systematically from their repertoires 
of grammatically* feasible, structures (Hymes, 1973), , 
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In addition, most comnviinicative competence theorists have apparently 

- , ■ ■ 1 

adopted the ^position thatS the study of language in its social context 
■necessitates a denial of the mentalistic orientation associated with 
rigorous competence metatheory (cf. Labov, 1972). Quite to the 
contrary, this paper supports the stance that use of the- term 
"communicative" compe tencc'' ought imply "a .very strong claim; that we 
consider communicatiye behavior to permit creaf'vity and to reflect 
inherent forms whicTi communicators ' know' and base perceptual Judgments 
on. Ipf we do-not intend this claim; then the use of the term is 
misleading, if not vacuous\' (Sanders & Schneider, 1972). According to 
the view of this paper'then, specified distinctively . in light of the ' 
goals, methods, and assumptions . inherent in the general competence 
paradigm," a theory of communicative competence is best conceived as a 
grammar of communication, a set of rules^v;hich may be pps':uTated as 
underlying the communicative behavior of an ideal mer??bor of a speech 
community. . . ' . ^ . 

It- should be noted that a small group of tKeorists, apart from 
the mainstream of those associating themselves with communicative . 
competence, have indeed adopted a rule-systemic and cognitivist 
perspective quite consistent with competence met^atheory. Schneider 
(1975), for example , .-sought to "go beyond the"^ surface of communicative^ 
behavior and explore the depths of communicative knowledge" (p. 11). 
Toward this end he/conducfSd an experiment investigating culturally 
diverse informants* intuTtions abou-t the well-formedness of certain 
intention-^situation-utterance constellations. In a consanguine spirit, 
Sankoff (1974) argued that .quantitative studies of speech behavior "can 



be fruitfully used in demonstrating. not only the general patterns 
existing within a speech .community , but also the subtle, distinctions 
internalized by individuals' (p . 20). A similar metatheoretical stance 
is^ taken in an* essay by Habermas (1970) which is concerned with the 
etiology of both pathologically distorted communication as well as 
normal failures of intersubjec tivity . Habermas^ suggests that 
therapists, indeed all individuals, have tacit knowledge allowing the 
recognition of accurate expressions of intentions. From this premise 
he devjelops a notion of communicative competence which "is defined by 
the ideal speaker's mastery of the dialogue-constitutive universals 
irrespe'ctive of actual restrictions under empirical conditiorjs'^' (p. 369). 
Having 'declared for this type of \understanding of the concept of 

■ , V • • - ■ 

communicative .competence, the following sections of the paper explore 

several classes of empirical and theoretical findings pertaining to 

. ' ~ . 

rule formulations of communication. The goals of this analysis are to 

d^mfen^^X^rate that a competence perspective does, in fact, fit the data 

of lan^uage^use, and to establish precedent for handling these data 

by. means of compet^oe theories. These findings will aid, finally, in 

.formulating some more specific comments about the nature of communicative 

competence tha. nave been prof erred thus far. 



CHAPTER III 

ETHNOGRAPIIIC-SqCIOLINGUIST.TC EVIDENCE 

The' ethnography of speaking (Hymes, 1962) arises from the 
j anthropologists' concern with the study of ^'speaking as an activity 

In its own right*' (p. 101). Sociolinguistics, quite naturally, arises 
' from the ama^lgam of sociological and linguistic endeavors, the 

description of socially stratified linguistic variables (Fi'shman', 1970; 
. Pride, 1970). The two fields coincide in that their common object 
..of concern is what structural linguistic tradition (including 
generative- transformat ional grammar) dismisses as "free variation" 
(Fisher, 1 9 5 8 ;..,^Labo v , 1972); The, traditional supposition has been 
that of a homogeneous speech community in which variation in the use 
of forms serving the same referential function could be ignor<ed . " In 
a typical account, for example, the forms /dis/ and /this/ would be 
noted as allomorphs, linguistically equivalent. The sociolinguist , 

or linguistic-ethnographer, on the other hand, dbservies the variatio,n 

■ 1 \ - ■ .' ' ■ , . 

and finds its distribution and social significance worthy of investigation. 

i 

"Speech varies nDdj 

recognized by dialect geographers, shut also along dimensions of context 
or communicative situation. The principle of coritextually dependent 
interpretation has long been a tenet of ethnographic methodology 
(Malinowski, 1935), but has only recently been introduced to explain 

thin .a .speech community (Labov, 1966). Relevant 

! : ^27 " ■ 
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only. along demographic dimensions, as long 



linguistic variation wi 
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aspects of context include' the relationships between participants in 

an interaction (Hlom & Giimperz, 1972), the topic bt discourse (Greenfield 

& Fishraaii, 1971), and occasion XToelken , 1971). „ 

In the course of investigating language in context^, it has been 
found ^ha£^ is^entical^lingijistic forms may serve cJ'l^ferenu comnumicat ive 
functions in ^iTf}'er^nr^,cont:exts and,, conversely, 'different linguistic 
forms may serve Identical functions in different contexts (Hymes , 1962). 
Indeed, the identification of form-function-context dependencies may 
be viewed as the core of the ethnographic and sociolinguistic enterprises 

One function which' has rd^ceived considerable attention from, 
ethnographers and so(jiolinguists is status marking (I^akoff, 1973b; 
Shuy, Wolfram & Riley , 1967) . The ■ reciprocal function, determining 
social identities oh the basis of language , has . recen tly been treated 
from the point of v^iew of communicative compet^.nce (Edelsky , 1974) . As 
conceptualized primarily through the work of William Labov ^1966, 1972, 
1973) linguistic status markers are viewed .not as fixed features, but 
rather as variables which are governed in a systematic fashion by 
context. Among New York City speakers, for example, Labov (1966) 
found- thafv-post-vocalic /r/ deletipn is a 'reliable status marker in 
informal contexts, but that under more formal conditions all speakers- 
fetain more post-vocalic /r/, and lower middle class individuals may "i 
actually overshoot the prestige speech norm. Similarly, Black English 
Vernacular dialect is not uniformly distri*buted within black speech 
commiiniti-cs-,- but rather high incidences of dialect . features correspond- 
to the performance of a peer group affiliation fun.ction (Labov, 1973) . 



ihe lithnographic-sociolinguistic perspective, then, provides data 
about the interdependencies between stylistic or linguistic variation, 
social contexts, and interpersonal functions. \^at is important to 
the case for communf cative competence is that these -interdependencies- 
have been shown to be rule-governed (in Slobin's sense). That 
f orm-tunction-context regularities are extended to new instances — 
creativity-^ — is demonstrated by children''s facility at using language 
appropriately in novel situations (Ervin-Tripp , 1971). Individuals 
can detect inappropriate code usage with considerable (and often 
embarrassing) acumen (Garfinkel, 1967; Goffman, 1959). Finally, 
people do have a sense of which language behavior sequences are 
constituted correctly with respect to social variables (Noefsinger, 
1975; Schegloff, 1968). It seems highly justified, then, to postulate' 
a model of mental representation underlying discourse abilities in /" ' 

terms of spciolinguis t ics (Ervin-Tripp, 1972) or speaking (Bauman, .1972; 

f ■ ■ . " 

Humes, 1962) rules. 

Ervin-Tripp (1972) offers substantial insight into the naXurfi of 
such sociolinguist ic rules. She distinguishes three types of- rules, 
which operate at all levels of discourse from the phoneme to the 
interactional episode. Alternation rules choose from a set of 
ref erentially equivalent expressions on ■ the basis of "social selectors*' 
corresponding to the role attributes of participants. Co-occurrehce 
rules legislate stylistic consisl^ency once alternation rules have been 
'\;'e,mployed . ^Horizontal co-occur ren-ce restrictions ensure consistency 
between sequential items in a discourse string while vertical 
co-occurrence rules pertain to cans istenc^j^ of an item's presentation 

■ ' ' -■) \) 



at each level, of analysis (e.g. sophisticated lexical items are 
pronounced .with standard phonology; standard pronunciation of argot 
may very well constitute an' "ill-formed'* formative^. 'P'inally, 
sequencing rules concern appropriate ordering of speech acts within a 
portion of discourse (e.g. requesting precedes entreating). 

Tn a nonformal, process-oriented approach it m^ly be said that 
members of speech communities have internalized a common set. of such 
sociolinguistic rules. By means of these rules, social meanings or 
nonliteral signif ication3 are- encoded and deciphered. Thus, for 
example, a student addressing a professqr as '*Sir" signifies an entire 
constellation of beliefs and role postures. And regardless -of the 
degree of. deference with which one perceives contemporary professors, 
all members of -middle class American speach communities are capable of 
reading the social meaning encoded in this simple utterance. 

However, Ervin-Tripp-apparently ha^ in mind a more -formal notion 

of rule, one. which conforms precisely to the premises of the competence 

paradigm. Describing her diagrammatic notation, Ervin-Tripp writes 

Note , that the set of! paths, or the rule,' -is like a 
formal grammar in that it is a way of, representing 
a logic'al model. The model is not intended as a 
model of a process, of the actual decision sequence 
by which a speaker qhooses a form of address or a 
listener interprets jone, . The two- structures may or 
^ . may not correspond. , In any case, the task of <r 
• ' determining the structure implicit in people 's^^ 

\ report of what form^ of. address are . posslb-Jr^and '"^ 

appropriate is clearly dist inct^^^jpc^ir''^he task of 
studying how people,' in reaX-^^tuat ions and in rer^ 
time, make choices . ^-r""^ *T]wo individuals might 
have dif f erent de-crlsion or interpretation procedures 
' for sociolJ^xv^gtjistic alternatives but have the ' . 
identiparliogical structure to their reports of 
^ beWior, (19?2, p.' 220) 



Considerations svich as these have led Gi'imshaw (1973) to conclude 

"there may very well be grammars of social interaction ,for societies . . 

in a quite precise analogue to thn linguists' rule& of grammar" (p. 290). 

Clearly, then, the ethnographic-sociolinguistic perspective lends 

•'»..• • • 

strong support to the concept of communicative competence. 



• CHAPTER TV 

r. ■ ' ■ . . " 

FORMAL- SEMANTIC EVIDENCE • • " 

Formal stijdios of language are those investigations of linj^uistic 
competence conducted under the generative framework now current in 
linguistics. Especially significant to the purposes Of this essay are 
those suggestions made by some linguists in attempting to solve 
certain formal problems in^'syntax, that rules of grammar must- have 
reference to communicatively relevant social features. The i.'emant;ic 
perspective, while of increasing importance to formal linguistics, 
originated from 'the study of meaning in philosophy. A branch of the 
philosophy of language, speech act theory, deserves particular 
attention since it points to a functional account of meaning and 
postulates a rule-governed system. The formal and semantic perspectives 
are linked hejre under a single category- since they are botH ^cdncerned 
with abstract systems transcending the individual, because they are 
both understood in term6 of rules, and because ultimately they overlap 
considerably despite their different points of origin. 

By and large , mainstream formal linguist ics operates under the 
assumption that syntax should be studied independently of s^emantics 
and also .that syntax is more revealing of the nature of language 
. (Chomsky , 1965) . Typically,^ syntactically motivated arguments have the 



groatoBt persuas ivonosH in linguistic circles. T^uis, a r"i"uitful line 
ol* invosl: I.gal: Ion invoJvos thorie cases 'In which semantic information is 
necessary in order to account Cor-syntactic relations. For example, 
(A) That is the car which broke down 

(5) That is the traitor who broke down 

are grammatical, but " . 

(6) '^That is the car who brok'e down « ' 
• (7) That is the traitor which broke down 

are not. (An asterisk preceding a string signifies that the stringy is 

not well-formed.) The rules o»j Knglish syntax determine that '*who" 

replaces deep structure noun 'phrases which are marked as human-like, 

while "which" replaces deep structure noun phrases which are marked as 

nonhuman-like. Semantic facts which determine the distribution of 

morphemes like '"who" and "which" are called selectional restrictions 

.(Chomsky, 1965). Violations of selectional rules result in ungrammatical 

sentences . [Interestirigly, Chomsky (1965) notes that sentences which 

contain such violations are naturally interpreted as having been used 

metaphorically, or else as having been taken out ot! some rich linguistic 

context (cf. Harre'', 1974).'] 

Selectional restrictions are closely related to the. entailments 

(Fillmore, 1971) or presuppositions (Hutchrh^n, 1971; Keenan, 1971; 

Lakoff, 1971a, i^71b; Landesman, 1972) which a 'speaker makes in 

. ■ ■ " ■ \ 

utteriiig a senience. (For the sake of convenience\ one may discuss 

the presuppositions of a sentence,, which, in fact, are^f ictlorial 

entities.) Sentences (6) and (7) above are not well-formed because 

their presuppositions contradict selectional restrictions on\their noun 



plirases. For further, illustration of tlie role of presupposition in 
grauuiiar, note that the verb plirase "broke down" presupposes a prior 
state oi proper repair: 

(8) , Tlie car was working fine wlien it suddenly broke do\m 

(9) The car was' not working at all when it suddenly broke down 
Presupposition's, then, are propositions which are not explicitly 

encoded , in a sentence, but, are understood in the course of Interpreting 
a sentence. A major sgurce of presuppositional information is the 
selectional restrictions 'on linguistic formatives. Selectional 
restrictions, in turn, are essential factors In syntactic description. 
Thus, tlie acceptability of tlie presuppositions of a sentence is an 
important factor in making judgments of gramma tic^lity ... . . . 

■ v " 

George Lakoff (1971a) notes that individuals may differ in their 
assignment of 'selectional restrictions to lingui-stic formatives, and 
hence in their judgments of the grammaticality/acceptability of given 
sentences on the basis of the presuppositions of those senterices. 

'(10) ?The dog knew his master was home 

■ ■ . • 

Sentence (10) preiJupposes that the subject possesses the property of 
thou^ht f ulness . For some English speakers i the - noun' "dog" may be 
marked with selectional restrictions consistent,>with that presupposi- 
tion, while for other speakers, the ^'^lectional restrictions on "dog" 
may contradict the presuppos^ition . Nevertheless, all English speakers 
tacitly know that someone who utters (10) is attributing thought to the 
.dog. Lakoff concludes that linguistic competence does not legislate 
acceptable presuppositions, but rather (among other things) pairs 
sentences with their corresponding entailments. ^ Specific judgments' as 



to the wclI-formednGss of sontencoB deponcls on*' the belief flystom of tlie 

partycuUir Jvuiju^ (lliitchiiuson, 1971), In short, it a function of 

foVmai linguistic competence which permits spa.-^^rs to draw 'certain 

inferences about the beliefs of 'those who utter sentertces. •■ 

ThurJ- far, only \logical* presuppositions of ^sentences (Koenan, 1971) 

have been discussed. These are a class of propositions which is 

defined in terms of truth values or logical consequences. In addition, 

many, perhaps all, .sentences contain presuppositions which refer to 

social , factors. Typically called pragmatic presuppositions (Lakoff, 

1973), iCeenan (1971) describes them as follows: 

Now many sentences require that certain culturally 
defined conditions or contexts be satisfied in 
order for an utterance of, that .sentence to be 
understood (in its literal, intended meaning)'. Thus 
tiie^e conditions aris naturally called presupposi-tions 
of the sentence. If they are not satis^fied, then the 
utterance is either not understandable, or felse 
■ understood in some non-literal way — insult or jest 

for example. These conditions include among others': 
. i (a) status and kinds of relations among participants; 

(b) age, sex, and generation relations among 
participants; (c) status, kin, age, sex, and genera- 
tion relations between participants and irtdividuals 
mentioned in the sentence; (d) presence or absence 
of certain objects in the physical setting of the ) 
utterance; and relative location* of participants and ! 
items mentioned in the sentence itself. (p. 49) * 

' Pragmatic, as well as logical, presuppositions are crucial for 

syntactic description. Japanese, as well as certain other Asian 

languages, has a complex system of linguistic paifticles whpse sole 

functio.n is to signify the kinds of conditions deL^cribed by Keenan- 

in (a), (b) , and (*c) above (Peng, 1974). Violations of co-occurrence 

restrictions between these particles result in contradictory pragmatic 

presuppositions., and hence in judgments of ungrammaticality (R. Lakoff, 

1971). The use of alternate forms of the French second person singular 



proiiouiiH ("tu** arui *Vous") must 'ilso satisfy prapjnatix: presupponl tions 
or Lilwo result in 1. 1 l-*rornuMl scmiIlmicos In certain cases uKcuMian, 1971). 
Engiisli, toov -xli-tbits some rouglvly analogous ^5yntactic ^phonomena: 
(.11) iLke you to meet my dearest friend, Morriy 

(12) ^rVl like you to meet the most d 1st: I n^'.u Islied professor 
of C^erman philolo[\y la the world, Morris. 
The 'selectional restrictions on the noun plirase "my dearest friend" are 
consistent with some presupposition derived from the use of an untitled 
' proper noun referring to a person. Most English speakers would 'read 
"Morris" in (11) as a first name because tlie presupposition of. first name 
use mosc closely parallels tlie selectional restrictions on the appositive 
noun plirase. On tlie other hand, all readings of (12) yield a contra- 
diction between the semantic features of "the most distinguished 

professor of German .philology in the world" and the presupposition • 

I ' ' 

derivid from the use of "Morris" in apposition. Tills data is clearly 

simillar to that discu3sed previously in terms of the ethnographic- 

osociqlinguistic perspective. The coincidence of the^ findings from the 

different perspectives only serves to strengthen the view that much of 

• / . ■ . ' 

communicative behavior is a competence phenomenon. 

Additional evidence of the encoding of pragmatic presuppositions 

in grammar involves the presupposition of reciprocity of action derived 

from the intonation contours of sentences like (13): ^ .* ■ - 

.. .. (13) Mary kicked John and then John kicked her. 

George Lakoff (1971b) observes that any compound sentence with agent and 

object inverted in the two main clauses and which ^s marked with an 

intonation contour like that of (13) carries with it the presuppo3it ion 

of reciprocity. , ' 



(lA) Mary cnliod Jot» n Ropublic^m and tho.n Iw. Injuiltod her 

(15) Nary c.nl.iod *fo(^ honio for dinner and thon ho LuMultod lu»r 

(L6) Nary .^law Joe and then lie Insulted her 
Sentences (14) and (15) are^ giTcimmat Lcnl. onl y if tlie actions represented 
Ln tlie first clauses are solnehiiw equLvalont to tliose- represented In 
the second clauses. In any event, the speaker; of English is 'iible to 
ascertain that whoever uttered (.14) believes it is an insult to be 
'called a Republican and that whoever uttered (15) believes that "it is 
an insult to be called home for dinner. Sentence (16) is judged 
ungrammat ical because seeing someone does not constitute an insult in 
Western culture. (Nore precisely, the' context in which seeing someone 
constitutes a*n insult is so specific that speaking rules would call 
■ for the context to- be specified in Che immediate linguistic environment.) 

Findings on presupposition such as these emerge from the formal 
Study of ^syntax. They indicate that certain beliefs are nonexplicitly 
encoded In sentences and that grammatical rules must have reference to 
these beliefs. That is to say, an adequate formulatiorf of lin&uisjric 
competence must have the mqans to represent pi;esuppositipnal content.' 
Among thesp presuppositions are beliefs about the social world, 
including the relations bet;ween participants in communicative events . 
In short, ajpects of communicative competence have already been 
anticipated b^' the formal study of languajge. ' . 

c , ■ . • 

Now it must be noted that the sorts ^of interpretatipns which rely 
on the conbept of pragmatic presupposition are far from accept;aBle to' 
many linguists, particularly)' as these explanations have been used to 



support the doctrine of generative ^.semantics (Lakoff & Ross, 1973). 
Katz and B^ver (1974), for example, take the more orthodox position 
arguing that the generative semanticists' data can be accounted for 

- extra- linguistically in terms of perceptual strategies, conversational 
implicature.s' (Grice, 1967) ; and cultural stereotypes. They further 
claim cthat discussions of such issues as pragmatic presuppositions in 
the realm of syntactic theory carry with them the^ danger of regression 
to empiricism and prdbabilistic explanation. While the Katz and Bever 
position bodes poorly for the prospects of formal theories of 
communicative competence, a more promising clarification is offered by 
Chomsky, h^msel^f^^^Chomsky (1975, p. 54) also' argues strongly for the 
autonomy of grammarNj^s-a-vis theories of human relations, but 
nevertheless suggests the^probability that communicative, function may 

'be conceived as an independent system organized by principles similar 
to those governing language 'proper . Certainly it is beyond the scope 
of this essay to detide the issue of grammar's autonomy. (Although one 
cannot escape the reasonableness of the middle ground: some communica- 
tive constraints enter* into the derivation of sentences and some 



"Tinguis tic rules "place constraints on style.) What is important for 
our purposes is the realization following from formal studies of 'syntax; 

. ■ ~ , ■ " ' V 

to whit, that matters pertaining to" communicative relations can be 

\ . . ^ . . ; / 

represented within a competence framework. And. this .conclusion , does 
not appear to be endangered by arguments concerning the autonomy of 
grammar per se . " . ' 

Lingui&ts haVe been^far less concerned , and . also' far less successful , 
o • ' - - 

in dealing- with semantic description than :With syntactic description. 
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One of the earliest, and still paradigmatic, semantic theories of 
comprehensive scope developed within the generative-transformational 
framework is^ that of Kat_2/ and Fodor (l ^Jl)-^ — B-r^ief4-y— therr"TTiepFy 
asserts-' that the meaning of a sentence is due to the concatenation of 
semantic features associated with the ^.sentence ' s constituents . 
MoreDver, Katz and Fodor explicitly reject any consideration of 
nonlingiiistic^^'coiitext in accounting for meaning. However , . this approach 
to meaning invested in isolated sentences is marked by its inability 
to disambiguate most sentences (Bolinger, 1965). At best, the theory 
. is capable of dealing with only absolutely literal meaning (Weinreich, 
1966) . 

In contrast to -Katz and Fodor ' s 'avoidance of extra-linguistic 

factors, the current trend in linguistics seems to look toward theories 

of meaning tied to language use in real situations (R.- Loikoff , 1971) . 

\ . . . • . ' ■ ■ ■ 

The -notion that the meaning of a sentence is ' determined by the functions 

and contexts in which it is'^^used is due to the school of philosophy 

<. - '• . 

" 3 ' 

known as ordinar-y language philosophy. An early philosopher in this 

- *« ~ ■ . " ■ ■ 

vein, Ludwig Wittgenstein (1953) described language as^ a'^game with ^ 

rules for using expressions. To mean something by using a symbol, is 

to use tbat symbol according to the rules-jof the »game. To understand ^ 

arf^xpression is to know the rules which governed its use ^i n a7 particular 

situated utterance ! 

The theory of speech acts is an attempt to elucidate the rules 

for language use. The theory was sparked by J. L. Austin's (1962) 

finding that people may use language for a variety of functions beyond 

predication and reference. This discovery led Austin to establish the 



/ 
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categories" of locutionary and illocutionary speech acts. Locutionary 
acts, correspond to the -formulation of propositions as''; . 

(17) ' The sun rises in the "west. 

But it is illocutionary acts t'nat constitute the major focus of 
speech, act theory. They are easy to identify when their expressions 
are marked by explicit performative verbs': 

(18) I pronounce you man and wife . 

(19) I christen this ship thei Annabelle Lee 

(20) I pledge you^ my support 

(21) I quest ion yo;jr motives' 

(22) . I challenge you, cur. . ' 

Clearly, tbe utterance of locutions like (17) does not make the state 
of affairs described therein occur. However, illocutionary acts are, 
in fact, accomplished in the uttering of expressions like (18") - (2.2). 
By uttering (18) , for example, in accordance'Vith conventions for the 
use of that expression, the speaker does make a pledge, 'regardless of 
whether the pledge is honored subsequently. 

Illocutionary speech- acts, however, are not always marked ty 
explicit performative verbs. In such cases,, the context of utterance 
serves to' make the illocutionary force apparent. Thus, 

(23) It's cold in here " ■ . 

uttered on a certain occasion (in a room made cold by an obvious open. 
windowO^;^^ speaker" standing in a certain-role relation to a listener 
(master to butler) -may have the same illocutionary force as 

(24) I order you to close ,the window 

(Gordon and^Lakoff, 1969). Another example of how context may. - " 
iiluminate nonexplicit il locu tionary force is the familiar sentence 
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■ ~ ■ ■ V •, ■ ' . . . • . . ,41 

(25) Can you pass the salt? ^ , ' 

uttered at the dinner table. . Although (25) has the surface form.of 

a-'x^uest ion^," a simple verbal response would .be inappropriate. Rather, ^ 

^ ■ ' • ^"^"^^^ 

(25) conventionally has tlie force of a request. ' / . " 

f <" ■ , . ■ ■ ^ . ■ ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

It appears then that illocutionary acts cannot be " dif f erent iated 

from locLitionary acts by .any linguistic suirf ace structure f eatures . 

Indeed, it is likely that all realized sentences are ilXpcutions and 

that locutions cannot. be generated in isolation (Searle , 1968) . 

Therefore, sentences like " - 

. (26) Mary hit John 

must contain at some level of representation a per formati-ve; like "I 

report to you that . . " or "I assert to you that . . -'This 

analysis is independently corroborated by lingui'st John Ross (19 TO)^^,.,,.^:-''^ 

who argues on the basis of some troublesome pronominal izatioi^^phenomena 

that explicit perform.ative, verbs appear in the deep s tructures ^of 

declarative sentences and then are optionally deleted by transformational 

rules. Although locutions c^annot be: realized without some illocutionary 

force, some utterances may be entirely illocutionary, with no \ 

propo^i t ional or locutionary content: . ' 

(27) Hello . * 

•. ■ . . ■• ■ . 

On the basis of demonstrations such as th.ese', the illocutionary act 

may be considered the primary unit of linguistic communication ■ 

i ^ - ■ ■■ . _ 

(Wallace, 1970)/ , ■ ' , ■ ' ' 
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While the concept of illocution is clarified by differentiating it 
from locution, the most distinctive definitional attribute 'of 

\- . . . • • 5 . • ' ■ 

N 

illoGutions is that they cannot be assigned trut;.h values (Austin, 1962). 
.(28) I behave at Aunt May's hduse . 

(29) I promise to behave at Aunt 'May's house • ' 

(30a) That's not true 

(30b) You're not being sincere ' ' 
To contradict (29), one would use (30b), but not , (30a) . On the other . 
hand, assuming that (28) is meant , literally sis' a report .or assertion, 
'•it is most appropria;:ely negated by (30a),, _,[The fact that it may be 
somewhat acceptable to contradict (.23) by (30b) is evidence that the 
mental representation of (28) contains some illocqtionary force marker.] 
Notice, that (28), whose surface structure resembles the propositional 
or locutioriciry content' of (29) is susceptible to truth judgments. . But 
it is senselessy to judge illocutions as true or false because they come 
into existence pimply as a consequence of their utterance. However, 
the appropriateness of (30b) as a response to (29) indicates that 
illocutionary acts do occasionally run amiss of conditions other than 
truth vajrue . Thesei- spi^ech act ..conditions may be recognized as the 
pragmatijc presuppositions of illocutionary expressions (G. Lakoff, 

1971a.).. Austin (1962) proposes the terms "felicitous" and "infelicitous" 

■ / 

to. describe the -well- formed he ss p.f- .speech acts with respect . to their 
conditions.. It is possible to enumerate the conditions for felicitous 
speech acts and thereby come one step closer to .formulating rules ^f.or 
u^ing language to mean something. 
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The nature of felicity conditions can best be understood by 



example. John Searle (1969) has proposed a set of conditions which 



is necassiiry and sufficient for the felicitous performance of the 



speech act of promising. The following felicity conditions are . 
adjapted from Searle 's: 

'CI. Normal input-output relations obtain. That is, the 



speaker, S^, and the hearer, H, use the same ' linguistic 



code ; ' no physical impediments to production or reception 



are present; is. not being coerced; the speech act is not 



"parasitic" as in ^^iterature, joking, etc . 

\ . - ■ ^ 
C2 . expriesses a proposition, F, in uttering IJ. 



C3. P predicates a future a'lQt, A, of'S. 
'■ C4. believes that H would pr^fer^that to A. Interestingly., 
utterances of the form "I prbjnise "^ou that . . . ", which do 



not fulfill (C4) often have 'the\illocutionary force, of 

\ . 

\ ■ ■ . ■ 

f. ■ ' \' r. ■ 

threats. ' , 



C5 . It. is not obvious to S, and believers it is not obvious. 



to U,' that would do A in the normal cc^vjrse of events. 



This^is an .instance of the more general speeqh act condition 



there is a point to performing an illocut ion . (Thus, it is' 



an insult to state well known information in detail to a " 



knowledgeable audience because such statements presuppose 



ignorance . ) 



C6 . S_ intends to do A.' Sentence (30b) points out .a violation . 



of' this condition. 



C7. 'S believes that by uttering U, S is obligated to do A. 
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X8. S intends that the uttiprance of U will result in H's knowing 
that (C6) and (C7) and \s intends that H will know that (06) 
and (C7) by virtue of H'\'s knowledge of the conventional 
significance of U;.. In_d^^ words, S_ utters" IJ^so th^t;;H 
will know that intendsland is obligated Lo" do A, . 
Moreover, intends that Jl vd.ll know this because H knows 
the non-.natural meaning d'^ IJ, . and for no o there reason. 
This condition specifies the perlocutionary effect' (knowing) 
that hopes will transpire^. The condition does not 

specify that this per locution must transpire • Also, if the 

• ' . • \ ■ ■ . ■ 

-^erlocution does occur, hopes that it comes about because 
' y ' he or she has' spoken meaningfully (rather than because R 

^ expects that a promise is in order at that point in the 
' conversation,- for exsnnple) • ^ .\ 

^ C9. JJ uttered in the context of ..^discourse does conventionally 

presuppose (CI) - (C8) • *That, is^ has used the appropriate 

■ . ••• . ' • . y . 

linguistic formula for his or her pWposes, This condition, 
it must be acknowledged, glosses over complex matters of 
literal meaning'. 

From felicity condit-i-ons-^r—p-r-agmatic -presuppositions such— a^s — , — 
these, iit-can be seen that the relative roles of participants in a 



commufi 



icatfive event have great bearing in the 'well-formedness— of--- speech 



acts. Th!^ speaker mqst perceive the hearer's level of -knowledge and 

V"' ' ■■ • '-v. * . 

needs, and\ these perception^ are encpded in the speech act. "Convers.e 

the hearer , ^having knov/ledge of felicity conditions and having no 
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reason to belifeve that^/any have been violated, can use the speech; 
act as a basis for a^ceiving the speaker's Seliefs. 



Once the feli^city conditions for tire performance of a given 
speech act are /ascertained, speech act theory uolds that rules may be 
•Extracted. ^eech act rules belong to ^he class of .constitutive rules. 
Such rule Systems liave the effect of bringing arbitrary phenomena- into 
being. X rule regarding eating might regulate , that activity (as in 
"Chew /well before swallowing" ) 'or even establish etiquette for 
performing the activity (as in "Say Grace before meals"), but the 

ctivity of eating is undoubtably a precursor '^to any such rules. A 
wedding banquet, on the other hand, is governed by rule? , some . of which 
serve tO' constitute the event (as in "Pa^r^ticipants woulu lot be present 
were it not for the wedding"; an event similar in all aspects of . 
surface realization would not constitute a wedding banquet if this 
rule were violated). Similarly, a brute vocalization may exist prior 
to any rules *which regulate it, but illocutionary acts like promising, 
pledging, christening, etc., come into existence because they are 
constituted by "arbitrary rule systems, 

The mechanism of meaning, which was the issue which spawned 
I ntere st in the theory of speech acts,, may now be re-examined . — 



Constitutive rules are intimately related to both illocutionary acts 

and meanings. Searle (1969) asserts that 

. . . the. semantic structure of a language may. 
be regarded as a conventional realization of a ' 
series of sets of underlying^constitutiVe rules, 
and that speech acts are ac^J^s characteristically 
performed by -uttering expressions . in accordance 
"with, these sets of constitutive rules. ^ (p. 37) 



That is, a person .means something by an utterance when he or she uses 
the utterance to perform an illocu.tionary act in -accordance with 
constitutive speech act ruTes. The conventions alluded to earlier in . 
characterizing the concept of non-^natural meaning are captured in 
speech act rules. People understand each other because they share a 
sy-stem of -tules for-' language use. Perhaps the closest one can come to 
identifying meaning is to equate the meaning of an utterance with that 
process v;hich i^ represented by the rules for using the utterance 
in the performance of felicitous speech acts. . ■ , ' • . 

Thus, the search for the nature ^of meaning points to a competence 

formulation. The theory of speecli acts grows out of the view that 

■ • '■ ." '■ 

meaning can only be adequately described in terms of function. The 

t • 

conditions ;for performing felicitous speech acts' are ultimately 
transformable to rules for using utterances meaningfully. It is clear 
that constitutive speech act rules are . conceptually equivalent to 
cognitive rules, of the type characteristic of competence theories.. 
Speech act rules, reflect the structure of speech acts in the minds of 
competent communicators. 

Three problems of relating speech act theory with * communicative 
competence can be pinpointed, hqwever. First, speech act rules must 
be form^ilized in a manner -cons is tent with linguistic notation in 
general (G. Lakoff, 1971). This means that c on tex"tual~"aTTd -functional 
features must be specified with mathematical precision. While 
structural taxbnomies of symbol systems have been developed and 
refined over centuries , ..no such accretive effort has taken place with 
respect to contextual and functional taxonomies of symbol systems. 
Speech act rules formulated by Searle (1969) and Labov (1972) are 



relatively informal. On the. other extreme jsome^ formalizations , like » 

those of Gordjn and..Lakoff (1971), are highly ad h^'c . . A second barrier 

/ 

to incorporating .speech, act theory within thet'-'f ramework of communicative 

*» 

competence is that the theory tends to deal only with function and 

context, and ignores, their interaction with form or symbol structure. . 

/ ■ 

Conditions like (C9) above serve^to gloss over, important findings of 

. /' ' ■ " ■ ■ 

the ethnograp|iic-socioli^^uist perspective • Speech act rules must be 



designed so that they can generate an.d interpret representations of 

■ / . ■ ^ 

specific situated utterances.. ■ Finally., it has not been adequately 

demonstrated that speech act rule systems possess the rich systemic 

structure characteristic of competence f ormi^lations . Speech act rules - 

must be hierarchically organized and general^able across varieties 

of illocutions in order .xo satisfy general competence principles like 

constructionism. ^ ~ . " " , 

Recognizing the need' for greater formalization, contact with 

linguistic analysis, and aystematicity inc.speech act theory, some 

recent work aims^.toward a remedy.- Travis ^1971). offers the sketch 

of a generative theory, pf speech acts. I'Thile Travis does offer some 

insights, such as the necessity ' for a READING component (e.g.. literal, 

ironic, e tc .), h^^^i>e comes mired in the yet insoluble problem of unique ■ 

reference and, by admission ,. the usefulness of his conceptualization 

awaits the ar-rival of an adequate theory of denotation. A more 

immediately -helpful analysis is presented by Searle (1976) . • Searle 

presents twelve criteria by which illcSic'uEloriary acts may be more or . 

■ . ^ r . ■ ■ 

^less uniquely taxonimized . On the basis of these features, he . 
established five general"- categories of illoc-iltions and proceeds to 



demonstrate that the categorization is 'consistent with certain 
syntactic-properties of verb r'classes . It is"^ certainly true that the 
criteria are in need of further refinement and elaboration*. -However, 
the labor promises to bring formal theories of communicative competence 
closer at hand, ( , ' . 



'j - /"chapter V 

■■■■ ■■■■] : •. . - - 

COGNITIVE-DEVEL'PPMENTAL EVIDENCE 

.Central to the cognitive-developmental framework is the theorizing 
of.Jenu Piaget... Piaget (1950, 1970) asserts that the goal of 
cognitive-developmental psychology is to determine how children gain 

' .■ . c _ ■ . * ; ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

•7 

knowledge of the world. Very briefly, a subject comes to know object's 

by acting upon, manipulating, them. At first such operations are 

sensory-motor manipulations. As the child assesses coordinations 

Le.cveen actions and consequent perceptions of objects, he or .al;ie 

constructs logico-mathematical cognitive structure^ to which future 

object perceptions may be assimilated or which may be altered to 

accommodate • deviant perceptions. With the onset of logico-mathematical 

structures, the child. begins to perform true cognitive operations on 

the perceptual world (concrete operations stage) and later on abstract 

entities (formal operations stage) ;1 

It is quite clear that Piaget Vs logico-math^ati'cal structures are 

identital. to the mental representations of competence theories and- . 

that cognitive-developmental psychology is, in fact, "-the study of 

changes in children's competence formulations/ I^iaget (1970) states 

that . . the subject's conscious thought processes . .* . are 

inconsistent and incomplete. But behind conscious thought are the 

i» • ■ . . 

'natural' . operating structures"'** (p . 729) . This account is, of course, 



highly reminiscent of Pylyshyn's description of competence as *'a more 
per^fect mathematical structure underlying? behavior." Moreover, Piaget 
(197.0) implicitly links his cognitive-developmental theory with th^ 
general competence paradigm by observing that . . the contemporary 
work of Chomsky and.'liis group on transformational grammars is not' very • 
far from our own operational perspectives and psychogene tdc constructivism 
(p. . 19), It is also instructive to note that in the Piage'tian view, 
objects (whether physical or abstract) are acted upon resulting in the 
construction of logico-mathematical structures;, just as xn the more 
general competence paradigm formatives are acted upon by. rules in 
orier to generate mental representations of whole structures'; both 
are' 'Cons true tivirst . A final similarity between Piagetian devel. mental 
theory and competence theories is the use by both of formal logical 
models to describe the structure of behavior (GiazbergT' & Opper, 1969) . 

The general teleological principle of cognitive growth is 
decentration (Piaget, 1970; Feffer,' 1970'; Rubin, 1973). Young infants 
exhibit the ""most radical form of centration : all objects are aspects 
of the subject. The child's interaction with the environment soon 
stresses this early cognitive structure ^to the point of change (Kohlberg, ' 
*1969,) . . Eventually the child becomes aware of the integrity of objects, 
.and of the fact that objects have parts or aspects. But the ■ sub j ec t ' s 
cognitive makeup at. this point,, only enables him or her to focus , on 
one aspect of the whole ob j ect at a time . At a given moment , only a 
single, perceptually concrete perspective can be maintained. Feffer 
(1970) refers to such cognitive* operations as sequential decentering. 
Typical of tliis stage is the child who sees water emptied from a fat 
beaker into a thin one and claims that there is more water in the 
second vessel on: the basis- of tlie height of the water column^V '^^'^^ 




child, cannot simultaneously relate the increase' in height vK.th .the - 
decrease in width (Ginsberg S Opper',; 1969) . Finally, children develop 

the adult-like ability to hold several alternative pei/spectives on the 

t» ' ' ■ ' ' 

• ' ' \ 
same object simultaneously. Noj; only can sevei;al perceptually given 

■ ■' ' ^ '■■ ' ' 

aspects, of an object be incorporated ' into a single perspect-i've , but 

other perspectives may be inferred and accepted as mutually consistent 

(Wolfe, 1963) • At this stage of si^multaneous decentering (Feffer, 

c ' ' ■ \ " 

1970)',. different partSwhole relations may be apprehended and the 

" ■ '. ' ^ . • ' 

appropriate point of view for the performance of a task selected, 

« - • ) 

Thus, when a child is nine or ten- years old, he or she can correctly; 

pair a spatial orientation other than his or her own with a photograph 

^ .' ■ ■ - ' 

of a three-dimensional s^tructure from that other orientatiqn (Flavel. 

f» ■ ^ . 

et al. 1968) . ' ' - 

Decentration relates not only to the child's physical world, but 
also to the so'cilal environment. Since decentration refers to changes 
'in cpmpetenore formulations, .find5,ngs whicli relate the decentration 
process to children's communication constitute additional evidence 

supporting theories of communicative competence. In one of his 

■ - ' / ■ 

--earliest works. The Language and Thought of the Child (1926), Piaget 

■/• "■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ , . ■ ■ 

demons'trated that/ the speech , of young children is Hasically^egocentric 
and often serves no communicative purpose.. As the child develops, 
egocentric speech becomes less frequent and socialized speech 
predominate's . Socialized speech consists of answers, threats, commands, 
questions, etc. (reminiscent of an inventory of speech act functions). 
In short, socialized speech. is adapted to the needs and role- 
characteristics of the listener. 



Although some scientists dispute Piaget's assessment of the 
magnitude of egocentric speech in- early childhood, claiming that 
communicative^ intent is present even in very young children (Borke, . 
197.1; Mueller, 1972), it seems certain that decentering and the 
development of skills -for effective communication are intimately 

. ^. ■ • ' ■ 

related. Because of egocentrism, the inability to recognize the^ 

perspectives of others, younger children can phrase messages in only 

one way: that way which makes sense to fhemselyes. Empirical 

investigation (Glucksberg & Krauss, 1967; Peterson, Danner & Flavell, 

1972) indicate^ that children around four yeaps of age- are relatively 

impervious • to feedback revealing communica tive failure, and have 

difficulty recoding^jnessages even when explicitly asked. /'Such children 

describe abstract figures in singularly idiosyncratic fashion (e.g. 

"mommy's hat") and evidence no realization that these descriptions 

may be uninterpretable by others (Krauss ■■&r;'dlucksberg, 1969)- 

Conversely, Western (1974) has demonstrated that ol,der children are \ 

more likely to perceive alternative interpretations of functfidnally 

ambiguous speech acts than are younger ones. / 

Of primary concernto developmental psychologists concerhed with 

/"the decline' of egocentric speech and the ontogenesis of social communi- 

cation is the process of role-taking. Role-taking is differentiated 

from role-playing o'k^ enactment in that the former is a cognitive 

opei'ation, probably prerequisite to the actual performa.nce of others' 

roles. Role- taking may be thought of as a type of person perceptual - 

t . , ■■ ■ 

.^^.trat&gy involving an inferential process and resulting in a , 

■ ^ '5 • • 

representation of ^another ^ s point of view (Flavell, 1966). 
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The concept of role-taking has been the subject of a gre^at deal of 
cognitive developmental research. Some of this work has been concerned 
with antecedents of role-taking skill (Kerckhbf f , 1969 ; Hollos & Cowan, 
1973; West, 1974).- Still other studies have sought to relate role-^ 
taking to other areas of social skill such as moral rea^soning (Irwin,, 
1973) and interpersonal adjustment (Rothenberg, 1970). However, two 
classes of data concerning role-taking are particularly important for ; 



our purposes. First, we shall wish to know to, what exte ^L. role-taking 

\ 

partakes of the same processes and developmental patterns as does 
impersonal perception- For to establish this relationship is to 
confirm the classification of rol^e^-taking as a decentering, and , .^^ - 
therefore compe tence , plienomenon . Second, in order~~ra -biad^the copcept 
of. role-taking into the competence paradigm for communication in 
particular, it ^i s im portant to Investigate correlations between 
n»easurenien ts of effective communication and independently assessed 

role-taking skill. • 

In a review of developmental rf.search on social cognition in 



general, Shantz(1975^y^^ provides a theoretical statement of the 
parallelism between person perception (including role-taking) and 
general cognition: ". . . development involves .basic transformations 
of cognitive structure ... Thus understanding others is not merely 
a matter of 'learning more'- about people in some quantitative sense; 
.it is organizing what one knows inizo systems of meaning and belief", 
(p. 9). Empirical support for the close link between general cognitive 
structure and role-taking ability is provided 'by comparisons between 
normal individuals and cop^nitively arrested people .who are otherwise 



his 



comparable. ■ Devries (1970), Feffer (1970b) and' Milgram (1960) all 
confirm the hypothesis that mentally retarded subjects role-take. 
poorly relative to normal ones. Stronger .support for'this Piagetian.. 
position is provided £)y" Feffer and Cour*evitch (1960), Rubin (1973), 
Selman (1971), Sullivan and Hunt (1967) and Wolfe (1963) all^of whom 
administered various rolefr taking tasks -to.. children along with various 
conceptual and/or perceptual measures of" cognitive decentration. 
Significant correla tioris- be tween the two types? o;f tests were found at 
the several age levels, inves'tigated . Selman and Byrne (1974) 
interjiTtewed children concerning their understanding of moral dilemmas. 
Oil the basis -of age-related changes in social explanation, they 
concluded that role-staking is amenable to structural-developmental 
analysis,' [{owever, it must be noted that correlations in this entire 
body'of literature are moderate in degree and that some disconf irming 
f-indings have also been reported (Hollos~& Cowan, 1973)- 

Ef the relationship between role-taking and general cognitive 
decentering has been demonstrated less than adequately, then findings 
linking role- taking to conmiunicative skill are even less dramatic. In 
the body of research attempting to establish the correlation between * 
role-taking and effective communication, the communicative variable 

has usually been op^rationalized as referential- accuracy , the\correct 

"i * \ 

and /or effective description of some visual array to a listener who 

does not share the speaker^s perceptual field (Glucksberg & Krauss, \ 

1967) » With communication skill thus defined, Rubin (1973) found a 

rather high correlation between role-taking and communication. 

Chandler, Greenspan and Barenboim (1973) and Johnson (1974) also report 



significant correlations, but to a lesser degree. Hollos and Cowan-' 
(1973) employed factor analysis .to demonstrate a unidimensional 
structure underlying the two* variables .. On the other hand, Piche 
et. al..(1975) found virtually no empirical justification for linking 
communication to role-taking. Still othdir investigators have-fouad 
compJ.ex interactions wherein role-taking i'^' related to comniunciation 
for some ages, but not for others (Kingsley , 1971), and in a feedback" 
situation, but not when feedback was disallowed (Feffer & Suchotliff, 
1966). ■ ' • • 

In addition to such attempts at directly cor rej.ating measutes of 
communication and role-taking, training studies involving instructional 
intervention may be pertinent co establishing the link between the 
two constructs. Botkin (1966) engaged a group of sixth graders in a 
program of communication instruction. l^^hile general "communication 
goodness" showed little appreciable gain at post-test, role-taking \ 
skills did improve . significantly . Chandler, Greenspan and Barenboi-m 
(1973) trained one.,, group of youngsters in role-taking only and another 
in both role-taking and referential accuracy tasks. They found ythat 
only the second treatment improved conrniulTi'c^a'tTon^skilis bo.th 
resulted in improved .role- taking . Both of these training studies point 
to the conclusion that role-taking is a' necessary, but not sufficient 
ability for communication effectiveness . - 

Reviewi^ng the literature concerning the putative dependency of 
effective communication on role-taking ability, Glucksberg., Krauss v 
and Higgins (1975) .find empirical suppo'isvt for the relationship "sparce".' 
Without conceding that such a relationship does not exist, at least three 
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alternatives are available to explain this empirical failure. First;\ 
very little is known about the nature of the measurement instruments 
employed. \^iile most appear to be logically well motivated, test- 
retest reliabilies and other psychometric characteristics are not 
reported^ Our research tools may not be adequate to the job. Second, 

as Piche et. al. (1975) note, neither role-taking nor communication 

*, ■ ' / ■ ■ . , *. • 

ef-fec tiveness is, a unitary constrp^ct, yet the correlational studies 
\ . ' 

discussed' above treat them as ±jt they were. Tests may be differentially 
sensitive^'^to the various subslji'ills or certain communication tasks may 

require the\application of some role-taking subskills but not others. 

\ ^ •/ . ■ • ■ . ■ ■. 

Our. analyses \may not be fine-grained enough. Finally, there has been 
■ • ■ \ 

considerable l^^xity in the definition of what behaviors constitute 



es 



role-taking. F^r example^ the kind of social sensitivity to stereotyp 
measured by Milgram's (I960) instrument has been found, \n other 

\ .-r'.' ■ . ■ . ■'^ ■ " 

\ ■ • ' ■ . ■ " ; 

contexts, to be;quite independent of ^sensitivity to specific individuals 



(Cline, ^'196,4) . "It fnay^be that instrumen'ts which clai}n% tp measure 
role- taking are meastiting some other, quite diff erent , processes . 

Despite thes*.^ me ti^jiadological difficulties in demonstrating the 
relationship between role-taking and effective communication, however, 
It -stXU—appears warrantable to claim that communicative skill 
develops as a function of discriminations and assimilations among social 
precepts ah^l in a manner completely consistent .with the outcomes of a 
competence analysis. Disregarding independent assessments of role- 
taking ability, con^iderable evidence has been amassed documei;iting 
growth in the ability of Encoders to adap t* messages for others as a 
function of encoders* ages. Studies bearing on this aspect of the 



* ■ 

developmental psychology of communication may be grouped into two 
categories. Investigations in. the first group simply describe 
children's increasing skill, at encoding information in a decodable 
(i.e. nonegocentric) manner. The second category of studies contains 
those investigations wliich demon^Jtrate the ontogenetic tendency toward 
e"ficoding messages, differently for- receivers with varying attributes. 

"Pa'xadigHiatic" of the filrst clas,s of studies, those which chart 
developmental trends in encoding information usefully', is the work of 
Rra uss and Glucksberg (1969 ; Glucksberg & Krauss , 1967) . Subj ects 
, are required to describe novel forms to listeners who- ""aire VirSu'aily 
separated, and who, in turn, must, sequence the forms in the order 
specified by. the encoders. As judged by adult raters, the referential 
effectiveness of such messages^ has beerv-^eund to increase, mono tonically 
with age. Kindergar triers are quit;^ inept at the. task, supplying such 
non-referring expressions'' as "It- looks like Mommy's hat", while adults 
pfjrform virtually perfectly on the first trial. Third^^nd fifth / 
graders were able to increase the effectiveness of their encodirtgs 
across eight trials, while kiridergartners could not improve theirs at 
all and first graders improved only moderately. Moieover, even wheA 
explicit feedback requesting additional inf orih/ition is provided to 
encoders, younger children' are unable to recode their^^messages usefully " 
(F.lavell et. al., 1968; Glucksber;i. & Krauss, 1967; Peterson, Banner „■ 
& FlBvell, 19.72). The interpretation of such findings offered by 
Flaveli et. al. (1968) and corroborated by empirical methods (Glucksberg, 
Krauss & Veisberg, 1966) is that all communicators maki^ self-encodings 
of perceptions, but younger cliildren are unable to 'edit' or recast these 
encodings for others. . - ' 
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Since any receiver has characteristics differing from those of 
the source (i.e. the source possesses information which the receiver 
does not), this first class of experiments does shed light- on the 
ability to adapt differentially to others. However, more direct 
evidence is supplied by a second group of studies, expressly designed 
to explore strategies of^ message adaptation. Within the, .referential 
mode, Flavell et. al. (1968) ' found • that younger children did not vary 
their descriptions of a boar^ game in recognition of differences ' 



between sighted and blind-folded listeners, while oYder children did 

■ ■ ■ // ■ 

display listener dependent adaptation. Similarly, these same 
■ inv^3|lgators as well as Higgins (1973) demoi^strated that oldel: I 
children are more likely than younger' ones to vary messages on the I 
basis bf.:Varying amounts of information possessed by different listeners. 
Outride of the referential mode-, some limited but significan^ attention 
has been d^e voted to children's adaptations;- of persuasive messages. -J 
Wood, Weinstein and Parker (1967} ^ound that older children^ used a | 
greater variety of persuasive strategies and that these strategies 
tended to vary with .tar-get attributes. Similarly, FinleV^ and Humphreys 



(1974), investigating appeals directed toward mothers versus those I 

directed toward. best friends, concluded that older children have a j 

' ' ' ■■.■■'/ ■ 1 

larger persuasive repertoire and show a tendency to deploy some types 

of arguments differentially. Piche, Michlin, and Rul^in (1976) devijsed 

an explicit index of accommodation which was sensitive to the fact j 

that seventh graders used various appeal types mc^e dif f erentially | 

^han did fourth graders. In addition, across a/l targets, older 

subjects^ employed more sophisticated personal and norm referenced 



strategies ns opposed to younger subjects' more frequent use of \ . 
» 

imperatives. The persuasive function was also the subject of a i^^tudy 
by Alvy (1973) who found age, as well as social status and 'sex, \ 
differoncG in clvildren's adoptions of messages to targets who varied 
mostly along affective dimensions. „ \ 

The remarkable aspect of both these >sets of studies charting 
the development of communication skills in children is that they all 
point to an-v account ■ of growth in skill which is generalizable across \ 
•tasks and interactive contexts, which progresses in the absence of '\ 

\ ' 

formal training, and which follows a hierarchical sequence (Selmap & \ 

'. \ , 

Byrne, 1974). In short, communicative ability develops in the manner \ 
first described .by Piaget (1926) and ultimately linked to cognitive > 
development, in general (Fe f fer , 1970; Piaget, 1570). 

In this sense, then, cognitive-developmental studies do contribute 
to the validation of the concept of communicative competence. The 
^developmental psychology of the Piagetian school is, in fact, the 
study of systematic changes in children's mental representations. 
The fundamental mechanism of *5uch change, decentra t ion, affects 
apprehension of the social, as well as 'the physical world. Children's 
abilities 'to communicate in. an increasingly effective and socialized 
manner can be -traced to this mechanTsm. - That is, communicative behavior 
exhibits the same developmental pattern, is amenable to the same sorts 
of analyses, as other behaviors ,accounted for within a competence 
framework. l^iile the failure to empirically verify the connection 
between role- taking and communicative competence cannot be ignored, 



cogr>itive--dcvelopmental psychology provides at .least a conceptual 
basis for thinking of social sensitivity and message adaptation as 
the twin foundations of communicative competence. 



CHAPTER VI 

TOWARD A TllKORY OF COM>tUNICATIVE COMP.tHTENCE 



Thus Car, this essay' has servdcl to identify 'characteristics o^f 
competence theories in general and to demonstrate that— such a paradigm 
is appropriate to the study of human communication. At this point, 
then, it would be fit to finally present an example of just such a " 
theory of communicative competence. However, no such theory is 
forthcoming. In accordance with the tenets. .of competence metatheory, 
a theory of conmiunica t ive competence would be a formal (quasi- 
mathematical) model consisting of a set of abstract terms and a set of 
logical operations for performing manipulations on strings of these 
terms. While this paper has demonstrated, through precedent in a 
number of fieMs, that this sort of model is a feasible way of 
explaining communication, it has yielded none of the formal machinery 
which a theory of, communicative competence -would requ-i-re^ 

One factor which is lacking is an adequate taxonomy of communicative 
contexts, structures, and functions. Originators of the theory of 
linguistic competence have paid homage to the prerequisite task of 
establishing grammatical categories (Chomsky, 1957). While these 
categories haye been altered in light of recent developments, the 
theory of linguistic competence had at its disposal a taxonomy developed 
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and refined over the course of three millenia. Chomsky ;did not have 
to argue for the adequacy of. the pronoun as a unit of linguistic 
.analysis in the same sense that Wallace (1970) proposed the speech 
act as the fundamental unit of communicative structure or. Skinner- 
(1957) had to justify the mand a^s a category of f unction. G i ven "the 
lack of working consensus.. • any taxonomy of communicative elements is., 
likely to be ad hoc at this* time. . \ 

The cask remaining here, then, is a more g;eneral specification \. 
of the parameters that would figure into a formal grammar of discourse. 
Consistent with the conclusions made in reviewing current, work J^i 
communicative competence, the form of such a grammar of discourse ought 
to conform to the set of assumptions characterizing^ cognltivist 
competence metatheoizy. The classes of rules that would need be 
included in this grammar may be inferred from the evidence surveyed' . 
from the e thnographic-sociolinguis tic , formal-semantic, cand cognitive- 
'developmental perspectives. 

Since a theory of communicative competence is not a causal or 
process modeiv 'pne ..feature of such a formulation is that no temporal ' 
sequence is implied by rule ordering. To the contrary, the model's 
operations must be governed solely by principles of internal validity: 
elegance arid ecp^i;iomy. The- components of the model interpenetrate each 
other, placing constraints on each other!s outputs in a fashion that 
is best viewed as simultaneous. For example, some participant roles 
place restrictions on appropriate topics. At the same time, certain 
topics may have the effect of defining participant roles. -Similarly, 
a context (e.g. lecture) may be marked so as to constrain the range of 
both participant roles and topj'cs. " ^ ■ 



An additional consoqxience ol: the fact that a theory of communicative 
competence Is not a process model is that this'' model represents neither 
a speaker nor a listener* The rules, instead, irepresent knowledge that 
must be poi^sessed by both.. For convenience a communicative competence 
theory nicfy.be metaphorically phrdsed in terms of production with, say, 
intention as the primitive term and style markers as the derived output- 
How'ever, the- eomplemCmtary metaphor .is just as apt, with presuppositions 
about intentions derived from t^ie analysis rf style markers. 

Finally, any given theory of communicative competence v/ill 
represent the ruies of only a particular" speech community, where 
^peach conmiunity is viewedyas a group of individuals who^share common 
communicative norms and who constitute a stable interpersonal network ^ 
(Hymes, 1972). Thu3r'"^l;t may .be., that different speech communities may 
represent a similar setting, say religious -service^ differently in 
tepiL&-e4~^participant toles (e.g. Holy Rollers vs. Episcopalians), but 
all speech communities draw their cate^ .* s for rule construction 
from some"* common and finite pool./ Moreover, it must be recognized 

-.a . . ' 

that a given individual belongs to several speech communities, or may . 
attempt to emulate the norms of various speech communities, and may 
therefore manifest different communicative ' norms at different times 
with varying degrees of success. 

V Given this set of overarching principles, the .rules which 
constitute a theory of communicative competence are a means of 
systemically representing how a finite number of categories and 
operations create an -/inbounded set of perceptions of interactions 
which, in turn, govern the stylistic structure of realized utterances. 



The content to which these rules pertain ^ include the following! 
I. Discourse structure 
II. Topic ' . • 

I EI. Setting ., , 

IV. Communicative intent (function) 
V. Person . perceptions ' ' - 

> a. dognitive state 
b. affective state 
' c. role relations . "^'^ 

Discourse structure rules bear some resemblance to Ervin-Tr ipp ' s 
(1972) sequencing rules. They apply at two levels of communication 
analysis: between distinct utterances by different participants and 
•within a single continuous speech by a giyen participant*. At' the most 
global level, a*discourse structure rule may state that no interaction 
rule is ever appropricfte (e.g.. when .par ticipant roles are marked for 



highly divergent caste). Or a discourse structure rule might specify 
the periodicity with which interaction is called- for, for example the 

■ -* I . - 

annual formulaic Christmas card in many! middle class American speech 
communities. Still at the interutterance level of analysis, discourse 
structure rules represent speakers' expectations concerning how 
conversations are initiated, maintained, and terminated. Schegloff 
(1968) arid Noefsinger (1975) have begun the task of formalizing 
knowledge concerriin-g ritua-lized. turn-taking in conversation. A more 
complex and situation-spj^cific instance of such discourse structure 

rules would be Required to account Turkish boys' verbal duelling which 

■ • > 

involve phonological dependencies between utterances of distinct 



speakers (Dundes ot. ai., 1972). From a developmental stance, 
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Piaget's (1926) ohservat: ionM of GCholalin atul simultaneous speech may 
be interpreted, as iadicating tliat. youngstcirs' discourse structure rules 
do not evoLyo Into adult-^^like form until middle childhood. 

The type 'of discourse structure rules cited above yield fundamental 
^.^ distinctions between contej^s in which message sending is or is not ^ 
appropriate; about when, to spepk and wlien to remain silent. At a less 
i|lobal level of discourse, other rules would apply to wi thin-utterance 
structure. Some of tliese discourse structure rules -would serve to 
link subject matter 'from noncontiguous utterances. For ej;ample, a 
speaker must know if a noun phra-se utteted during a previous speaking 
turn remains sufficiently salient to allow anaphoric reference 
(Harris, JL952) . ^ (If not sufficiently salient, we get linkages like, 
"That old Chevy I was just talking about, it . . .".) Other discourse 
structure rules applying directly to the 'Style of the utterance may 
be genre specific as the rule which specifies, for some children, that 
taunts must conform to certain ' patterns of rhyme and prosody in order 
to^ count as a taunt. 

In addition to factors concerning discourse structure, the"^ topic 
of discourse also enters into determinations of communicative 
appropriateness* Linguistic ethnographers have reported evidence of 
code switching dependent on topic in both bilingual (Greenfield & 
Fishman, 1971) and bidialectal (Blom &. Gumperz , 1972) speech ' - 

communities. More familiar, if less dramatic, illustrations .of tofii^5> 

a 

dependent effects on language , variation can be. .observed in the ^speech 
of most professionals. A German philologist, for one,- might employ low 



frequency lexica^l items and fairly complex syntax when discussing the 
development of the umlaut, but lapse into a very opposite pattern when 
discussing* the merits of r^the hometown football' team. Children, also, 

^may^vary their verbal p.ersuasive Strategies as a function of the 
object of the' messages (Rodnick & Wood, 1973). 

Factors pertaining to the spatial and temporal setting of an 
utterance must alsc be represented by rules of communicative competence. 
The facts of appropriate deictic or exophoric pronoun use, for example, 

/can only be accounted for in this' fashion. In addition ,'" the adequacy 

of many acts of reference employing naming noun phrases requires that 

certaiifi conditions -about setting be satisfied. The expression, "the 

table", is uniquely (adequately) referring only if the immediate 

setting has or j one table present. Similarly, using the nominal "the 

clown in the White House" to refer to- Richard M. Nixon is inappropriate 

at J:he time of this writing. Furthermore, certain speech Events are 

restricted to corresponding settings. Grace before meals is appropriately 

invoked only befqre meals. Likewise, certain settings seem to place 

direct constraints on speech styles. In most Western cultures, 

funerals call for a funereal tone. ^Greenfield and Fishman (1971) report 

that^ Puerto Rican bilinguals' selection of Spanish or English is highly 

determined by location (e.g. Spanish in the home, English in school). 

A theory of communicative corapetcace must alsj '^u^lude rules which 

permit for the encoding and retrieval of speakers* cdrununicative . 

intentions. That is, the function of an ut terance , mus t appear at some* • , 

level of representation. An utterance like, "Could you if t that stone?" 
. ■ . , - / 

might derive from two different intention markers (e.g. question and 



request) and thus remain functionallV ambiguous unless the representation 
of the utterance contained additional markers concerning context or 
. parE-iciP'^n^ roles. Jacobson's (1960) taxonomy of expressive, referential, 
conative, phatic, metalinguistic, and poetic functions is one crude, but 
fairly well accepted, scheme thiit might be incorporated into formaliza- 
tions of intention rules ;^ Searle's (1976) categories of illocutionary 
act^ may be viewed as • illustrations of finer grained^ if less 
comprehensive, analyses of communicative intentions.^ Thus, if rules oX. 
communicative competence permit the identification of an utterance as, 
say, a promise, then additional rules siniilar to tJose previously 
described in conjunction with speech act theory wo,(ild deduce the 



/ 



spe.w.er's intentions (assuming conditions of felicity). / 



We have . stressed several times in this paper that a theory of 



communicative competence is an account of 'mechanisms underlying 

'\ ■' ■ 

message adaptation. At. least implicitly, 'herefore, we have been 

adopting 'a rhetorical perspective on communicat^ion , for ultimately 

I 

messages are adapted to affect people. In order to achieve rhetorica^ 

' . I 

effect, a speaker must have knowledge of his or her listener 7 Thusv /of 
all the elements figuring into, competence formJ^la tions , the most ^ 
central are person perceptual factors. In a theory of communicative 
competence, person perceptual ^rules are those by\^ which knowledge of 
salient audience characteristics are represented, 

Certai^l^ one crucial audience characteristi cWhat a speaker /mus t 
take into acjcouat is what the listener knows. As rl^j.jrrcussed in the 
previous""cha|pter , the cognitive developmental per . . s: t ive has taken the 



charting of growth in this area as its predominar: t concern. Cognitive 
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state rules are, conspi'Cuous by their absence in the egocentric 
messages of "early childhood. For mature adult communication, SearleVs 
.(1968) analysis of\the act of referring stipulates that a referring 
expression is one that\is not only.,.ei5sential .to the object referred 
to, but also important to the listener. One. of Grice's (1967) 
conversational conventions may be plainly paraphrased as "Don't tell 
what your listener already knows." Thus, the utterance of one drenched 
passerby to another , "It sure is raining," would be judged deviant if 
not for our tendency to search for well-formed representation. (In 
this case we interpret the utterance as phatic rather than referential 
in function.) Yet more complex rhetorical sensitivity must be 
incorporated into cognitive state rules to account for the kinds of 
audience analyses speakers undergo in determining, for instance, how 
much background information to present to the Minnetonka Garden Club 
when addressing them on the subject of German philology. 

Just as a theory of communicative competence must include 
provisions for adapting to the listener's cognitive state, so must it 
contain rules concerning the other's affective condition. That is, 
in order to explain many instances of appropriate ir.e'ssage adaptation, 
it must be postulated that speakers can represent what listeners feel. ' 
Alvy (1973) found an ontogenetic trend in children's abilities to adapt 
their communication to listener's displaying various emotional cues. 
Much in the same vein , social-^ psychological research on at t itude change 
. has documented the relationship between message .ef fectiveness and 
playing toi^ard audience predispositions (Brown, 1965). Indeed, much of 
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what is typjLcally deemed a .sense of tact or sensitivity to others', 
feeling is simply common sense about affective state rules. 

While cognitive and affective states may be thought of as fairly 

dynamic, .the role relations between any given set of speaker md 

■ \ 

listener Lend to be stable. For example, one analysis of Russian 

.■ # 

\ ■ ' ■ . 

pronominal usage lists among critical person perceptual discriminations 

categories of age., generation, sex, geneoldgicar dis tance , rel itivr 

authority, and social distance in terms of group membershi. 

(Friderich, 1972) . The role features of relative ; wer, intimacy and 

solidarity emerge consistently fromethno- and sociolinguistic 'research 

on stylistic variation (Blom & Gumperz, 1972; Brown & Ford, 1964^ 

Brown & Oilman, 1960; Geetz, 1960; Rubin, 1962). Thus, a role ^. 

relation rule in a theory of communicative competence would construct 

structural descriptions from constellations of such features and relate 

these descriptions to the output of some manifest linguistic markers 

of formality and deference. Recently the President of the United 

States chose to be sworn into office as "Jimmy Carter" rather than 

"James. ' While many might have believed this linguistic informality 

to be inappropriate, all could infer the presuppositions concerning 

power and solidarity that the President intended to communicate to his 

constituents. It is this sort of knowledge that is embodied by role 

relations rules i^^v' Similarly, much of the research on linguistic 

signalling of group affiliation through dial'ect markers (Labov, 1973), 

slang terms (Flexner, 1967) or even language choice (Lambert, 19* 7), 

may be interpreted as evidence for the Internalization of role 

relationship rules. • 



This outline of the elements which must be included in a theory of 
communicative competence^ has served to define a set of problems more 
than to solve any. The one issue which must be addressed before this 
paper has run its course is: Are the benefits accruable from a theory, 
of communicative competence commensurate with the effort necessary to 
work out the formal problems involved? A theory of communicative 
competence is merely a formalization of speakers' intuitions about 
linguistic appropriateness. It is, therefore, unlikely to yi'^ld any 
startling new discoveries of practical value to members of a speech 
•community. Moreover, a theory of communicative competence makes no 
direct claim to psychological reality. Thus, its impact is yet further 
removed from direct usefulness, in terms of interpersonal techniques . 

Although theories of communicative competence do not promise immediate 
rewards in terms of improving communicative performances, their develop- 
ment does portend advances in systematic research in commupicat ion . 
behavior patterns. Robinson (1972) provides a backhanded rationale 
for the development of theories of communicative competence, arguing 
that . . to expose the rules is but a prelude to the main business 
of relating language and social behavior, a beginning not an end*' (p. 199). 
That is, in much the same way that generative "grammar has served 
psycholinguist ICS , so may theories of communicative competence aid the 
advancement of empirical research in communication. The competence 
theory's role in this sense is to specify variables and produce 
testable hypotheses that might be applied to research on process. Many 
of these hypotheses will no doubt be disconf irmed ^hote that this 
occurrence" does not reflect on the theory's validity), but a starting 



point which is theoretically well-founded ±c p^iiver theless a precious 
commodity for the empirical researcher, 

^^ar theimure , the kind of empirical research that would be engendered 
by theories of comr.Kinicative competence would emphasize the study of 
general Liced patterns of beliavior. It would encourage the search for 
inv:^i:-ia-nce in the midst o.i individual dif f erencei^ , rather than being ' 
stymied at the point of xc:Cognizing the vastn^ss of idiosyncratic 
variation, as has sonietimes been the case in communication studies, 
in this sense, empirical research derived from theories of communicative 
competence would signal a rejuvenation of the aims of traditional 
rhetorical theory: to isolate commonality, if not universality, in 
the manner in which symbolic expression may be. crafted in a manner 
appropriate to the effects intended by speakers. 

A second area in which theories of communicat ive compe teiice might 
prove useful is that of in tercul tural sensitivity. Members of one 
speech comnuiaity might often be offended by, or misunderstanding of, 
'the communicative manners of another community ' s speakers . However,- 
just as structural and transformational linguistic analyses on 
nonstandard dialects served to debunk a deficit view of nonstandard 
systems, so might grammars of communication increase tolerance of 
differing communicative styles. If it can be demonstrated t'l'.at all 
speech communities operate by means of systematic principles, and 
that these, principles are largely similar across communities, then 
c^ross-cultural relations might be less marked by negative stereotypes 
based on misappreheniDions concerning expressive styles. 

Yet another possible benefit which might arise from development 
of theories ^of communicative competence is in the realm of communication 



education practices, l^ile compe tence. formulations make no direct • 
claims about processes of skill acquisition and development ' they are 
metatheoretlcally 'linked to the view that such skills are not ' 
explicitly taught or learned by rote. Rather, knowledge represented 
by a-~eemp.^ence theory is acquired by a combination of maturational 
processes "and inference from experience (Lennenberg, 1967). Curriculai; 
practices may be informed by this perspective and the theory itself may 
serve to specify the range of experiences to which students might be 
most profitably exposed (Cazden, 1970; Hopper, 1971; Piche & Michlin, 
1974). In addition, theories of communicative competence written for 
children at various stages of development would provide a rational 
basis for sequencing these exposures., i 

It may very well be that the reader will judge none of these 
reasons, or even their concer^t, to- be sufficient justification for 
construction of theories of communicative competence. In the c6urse 
of this paper, we have made no claims of comparative superiority^- i^e 
have not asserted that a theory of communicative competence provides? 
a be t ter mode of explanation than any other. In th6 final analysis,- 
then, the ultimate rationale for the construction of theories of 
Ct>mn)uri i.cat ive competence is the same as the perennial justification- - 
^cy cj imbing the mountain. Like the mountain, theories of communicative 
competence are ^here, just at horizon's edge. And like the mountain, 
they represent a challeng;e to our ingenuity and perseverance. 
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Footnotes 

"^The terms. "parndigm'\ "nieta'thcory"' , "framework", and "perspective" 
will be used rather interchangeably to denote' sets of assumpt^ iS 
concerning methods, goals, modes of explanation, and central constructs 
which constitute the "givens" under which theories in. various 
d is '-.ip lines are constructed. In using these terms, no presumption is 
made of wide-spread acceptance or of comprehensive specification of 
t assumptions. In' coj:itrast , the terra "theory" is reserved for 

particular accounts of specific phenomena. - .A . "compe tence theory" is 
a particular account^^tii^t^^QjaJ^ metatheore tical assumptions 

of_ the- ctrnip&tence paradigm. ^ ( ■ 

Et is necessary to delinea'te that class of behaviors which • 
qualify as co^nmunica tive . Most . loosely , a communicative act. is one 
which, has, .at th.e least', a potential for rransmitting meaning from a 
source to a receiver. However , j this set is too inclusive for the 
purposes of « competence analysis^ Some meaning- transmitting behaviors 
may opuratc a^: a purely physiological level (e.g. blushing, sweating, 
rospotiding to odors) and there ^s no reason to suspect that tliey need 
be represented cognitively. H. |P. Grice (1958) has rjggested the 
category of non-natural meaning !wherein signs have non-natural meaning 
if the equivalence between sigjX-^iy^J^Signif icance is essentially 



arb 1 trary and .conventional - In 
necessary to add the constraint 



addition ro non-natural, meaning, it is 
of iritentionality (Searle , 1969). 



That- is; an act^ill count as art instance of communication for the 



purposes of competence analysis 



(let us call such an act "communication 



comp") if it was performed with the intention that the act non- 

naturally convey some meaning t:o a receiver. Indeed, it appeal's that 

inton t jonali ty is a features of any rule system since rules (as opposed 

to laws) guide action (as opposed to motion) and action ♦•.'ntails some 

. / * ■ 

forni of volition (Braybooke, 1968; Burke, 1966; Uarre"', 1974). However, 

in^ order to avoid the problem of conscioauness in rule-governed 

behaviors, we must be willing to accept as intentional communication 

■ / ■ - . . . I ■ ■ 

/ any act with an er>sentiailv expresisive teleologdcal commitment. Note, 
/. also, Lhaf rlie criteria of non-naturc?l meaning and intentionality do 
/ noL I.. ccs:iaL" ily excludi Jany n^-nverbal expressions from' rule analyses 
V . :-'n'istlQ, 1970)>^| ■ ' ' ■ • 

ae meaning-as-use'* doctrine (in its -varied . forms) is a result of 
d t..»MU Lag any conception of nitjraning as an entit:_y._ Arguments of this 
r '^j (Black, 1968, WaissTuan, 1965) begin by asserting that if meaning 

^^re^nr entity, it must either be- a physical objec t , an idea . (mentail / 
entity), or a disposition to respond (behavioral entity)* Referential 
theories of meaning (Russell, 1919) hol/cL-that meaning is an entity of 
the firsu type; the meaming of a word is the object to which i*- refers. 
If this account were correc-t, Fhen "unicorn*' would either be meaningless 
or else synonymous with "centaur". Clearly, neither alternative is 
acceptable. Also, under the referential view, phrases' which re^er to^ 
the' same physical object like "Richard Nixon" and "that dog in the 
White House" would mean the same. In. order to avoid such dilemmas,^ the 
ideational theory of meaning posits that the meaning of a' word is the 
idea of the referrent. Idea, being a, vague concept, is- most often . 
equated with mental ima^;e (Black, 1968)... However, many unambiguous 
terms have no single image, even for a given individual. Wittgenstein 



9b 



(1953)-, an early ordinaip-y language philosopher, aptly observes that 
the formation of .a mental imajge in association with a word is. entirely 
incidental to the apprehension of meaning. Another ideational theory, 
of meaning is the verif icatiOnist theory . (Hempel, 1971) . .. In this 
formulation, the meaning^ of an e?cpression is the idea ol the set of 
operations which a person might perform in order to observe the 
expression's referent. However, the expression "a stone which turns 

lead to. gold" provides/a counter example to the verif icatioi\ist criterion 

. • 

since it m.ay be .used^ meaningfully even by those who have no knowledge 
of how such "a stone might be observed, a" final contender for the locus , 
of meaning is the disposition to respond as if ^ to the referent of an 
expression (Ogden and Richards, 1938 ;. Osgood , 1952). This , behaviorist 
hypothesis asserts that a covert component of a total behavioral response 
becomes associated with a stimulus. If the stimulus is the referent of ^ 
some symbol, then .the covert -mediational response to that stimulus 
«)ecomes as3ociated with the symbol as the symbol's meaning. Bu^ the 
nature of. a disposition to respond remains as vague as the ^'characteris- ^^^^^^ 
.tics of an. idea. ' Indeed, any stimulus-response model of language is, — 
In principal, lacking in explanatory power (Chomsky 1959 , Fodor , 1965). 

" If meaning is not a phyi^'ical , mental, or behavioral entity, it 
may still correspond to the use to which an. expression is put. Just 
a^ the best way to demonstrate the nature of a tool is to use it in a 
variety of ways, so is the best way to specify. the meanings of a term 
to us~e~tliat term" inya*" variety of contexts. . . . 



r Illocutionary acts are differentiated not only from locutions,. , 

but. also from perlocutionary acts or perloctH4pns (Austin, 1962). This 

distinction is particularly iinporCant for the study of rhetoric, which , 

is concerned with effects of communicative acts, as well as ^^Jieir form.- 

lllocutions entail .'consequences which are entirely due the arbitrary 

conventiions which- are constituative of those illocutions (see discussion 

of felicity conditions, below). For' example, the conventions for 

uttering (18) have the consequence of marrying two people when (18) is 

uttered conventionally. . However, the. .utterance of (18) may or may not 

have further conseiq'uences. ' It might, for example, have the effect of 

establishing a relationship of fidelity between the two people. married . 

Or, the utterance of (18) might have the effect of causing the bride's 

/mothex to weep. , If these additional, non-necessary effects do result. 

from the litCeranhe of (18), then the speech act has functioned not only 

as an illocution^ but also as a\ per locution. Note that the effects 

brought about by the perlocutipn might also have. been brought about by 

non-linguistic means;, by jealousy and by a tight corset, respectively. 

Uplike illocuti ona rv conseq uen£:.£S-i^aer1 or n ti nnar^t-c^^m^qu-enc^ 

legislared"by convention, are not rule governed. , 

The lack of conventionality of \perlocutions has as a ramification" 

that rhetoric must remain a probabilistic science. Compare the 

following: ' ■ 

(28) I implore you to stop beating me ♦ * 

■ . ' (29) *I persuade you to stop beating me 

\ ■ ■■ ■ * ■ - 

To implore is to perform an illocutionary act which may or niay not 

function also as a • perlbcu tionary act . To persuade is a perlocutionary 



act but. not illocution^ry . Persuasion does not follow necessarily as 
a, consequence of any speech act, while imploring does necessarily = 
follow from the utterance of .(28) in accord with the j::oriventions for 
making such* an utterance. The perlocutionary effects of'utteriag 

28), if any, need have no relation to persuasion. The utterance might 
cd^iise a particularly sadistic auditor to .be amused. ^ It is the task of 
th.e\ rhetorician to determine the probability with which the members • ' 
of .tVe set of possible non-V-onventional effects might result as a ^ 

.... V ■ " , , ■ — 

consequence of the- utterance, of a given situated speech act. A theory,* 
of conUunicative competence- n^^y aid the rhe tor ician . in determining 
the indentions and perceptions^ of a message source, but such a theory 
cannot provide a full inventor^; of effects. . X'\^- 

■ ^In the- typology of Warr ar^d Knapper (1958). the content o^ the 

\ fl> . 

percepts resulting from the role-baking process is a hypothetic-al ^ • . 

representation of ^he^perdepts of the object person. That. is,'^hrough 

: ' ; • ' ,>\ " ■ . ^ 

role-taking we ascertain how another is perceiving the world or the / 

current interaction (as ..opposed, to. ascertaining some, attribute , say,/ 

*t rTistwo rTH rne s s" o r""'he i gh t In inchesT.' \tri "ad'^rtio^ the"coneeht of the 

p^T-rppr.c^ -iR' fisKentially episodic; in^' thd "here and ^now", rather- th^in. , . . 

dispositional. (Though 'dispositional generalizations about others ' ^• 

stable traits-, are, likely, autojnatic by-products of role-taking.) The 

episodic nature .of person perceptions, generd^eld through role-taking is 

significant since the goal of instrumental role^taking is the adaptation 

of on-going message construction rather than social judgment as an end' 

' ■ " __ \ ■ ■ • •" " 

in itself (Rommetve it, 1960) : ^ The perceptually ^alient cues cognized 

~- " ■ ■ ^ ' \ . • \'" ■ " ' 

iii*role-taking include immediate s^r'csory data as \well as stored 
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information about the determinate other and expectancies about the. 

sterebbyRical other ' (Mllgram & Goodglass, . 1961; Tagiuri., 1969). 

.. r; ■■ • •' '• ■ ■ . „' ' 

Direct reports about the other's perceptions are important to person 

perception. generally, bat' 4o not figure into role-taking specifically. 

Thus, the process by which, cues are cognized and transformed into 

. role^taicing perceptions is deductive-inferential (Flavell, 1966) ahd • ; • 

* * • •> 

iilay include such psychological components as analogy to self, avoidance 

■of dissonance, or inconsistency, etc. (Hamlyn, 1974; Tagiuri , '1969) 

The role-taking process, is not un.idimensional but, itself, entails ^ 

. several subskills (Flavell, 1966, 1974; Flavell, et. al,, 196.^). • , he 

/ ' ■ ■ 

existence sub'skill is fundamental, and earliest in onset (Selman & ' 

Byrne, 1974);. This subskill Requires the knowledge that others exist . 

apart. from the self -and that others' perspectives need not be identical 

to one's own. The need subskill involves knowledge" that in a given 

..situation ..communicative effectiveness necessitates the apprehension 

of -a nonautistic perspective. Young children recognize that other 

perspectives exist, yet may not spontaneously appreciate the imperative 

for identifying th^m (Glucksberg, Krauss & Higgins, 1975) . 'The 

inference compoaeTit of role- taking per tains tc the" a c tual opera t ion o f , 

ascertaining the other's perspective. In turn, it corisispi of two.. 

types of functions. One must create' the hypotheses, perform the 

inference, but one must also maintain the ..integrity of ^he second- 

person perspective from the incessant onslaught of egocentric intrusion 

t, ■ *■•/■' 

(Piaget, 1926).. Beyond these subskills which comprise, role-taking 

per se,- is the application subskilT: that host of . rl^etorical abilities 

whereby messages are adapted in accordance with the/ output of the 

role-taking process . and which are frequently confounded in the 

measurement of role-takiag ability proper (Flavel,/et . al . , - 1968) . . 
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It must be noted that in cognitive developmental literature, 
discussions of role-tHking f rqqu^ntly'rf ail to preserve^'many of the 
distinction^ made above. Flavell (1974), for example, equates role- 
taking witli the process oC "someliow obtaining ^impressions -^bout the 
relatively more" inner-psychological acts and attributes of human 
objects** (p. 66). However, if we are tp, preserve thj distinction of ^ 
such related constructs as empatfiy, wKose content is ]argely generalized. 

'affective states and whose- process may involve partial mimicry 

• . ■ » 

(Tagiuri, 1969), a ^rigorous definition of role-rtaking is imperative. 

Moreover,' as. Chandler and Greenspan (1972) argue' in criticizing more. 

lenient, conceptions of role-taking or nonegocentric f.Kbught, 

"Ndnegocentric thought ... is not simply a synonym for accurate 

social' judgeme-nt but implies the ability to ^anticipate what someone 

else might think or feel precisely when those thoughtis and feelings 

are different from one's own. Without important qualification 

egocentric and nonegocentric thought . result in the same outcome and 

their measurement is hopelessly Lcorvfoiinded" (p. .105,)'. It may very . 

well be that the failure to specify role-taking precisely, in terms of 

its definitional properties and component subskills, is responsible 

for the general failure of empirical studies, discussed in the following 

paragraphs, to establish a substantial correlation between this, person 

perceptual processj^ and^commonicative effectiveness* 

^Rules concerning phatic intentions would include Ways to 

.represent relationship signalling. "'For,, example, if a Giiarani speaker 

wishes to signal interpersonal remoteness, he or she may speak in 

Spanish (Riibin, 1962). Thus,- many utterances may have derivations 
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whichu-include intentions of defining or alteting stable features of 

relationships guch as power, solidarity , intimacy , and interpersonal. 

« ■ « ■ 

• . ■ ■ , 

attraction, -As such, rules per taining -'^to phatic intentions will 

overlap considerably with role relation rules to be described below. 

: ^The one exception to this generalization may be the" fundamental. 

conversational roles of interrogator/responder , speaker /li^tenet'j 

wl>ich shift • rapidly during the course of an interaction, HoWever, 

0 a 

these roles are more aptlj\^ represented by discourse struqture rules 
as previously discussed-. Most rol(^' relat;Lonships wfiich ]\ave received 
attention liave tended to be either instirutionally defined or of' 
otherwise established norms; ^in either case prolonged. . ^' 
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